greatest  improirement 
since  the  snap-on  pad 

A  NORTON 
^  SCREW-IN 
SPRINGS 


Strfu  Scrtuf’im 
Sprimgs  tut!  tia  rnnif- 
amc*  /•  Ibt  St$Xf- 
phattt  pUytr,  makt 
temsitm  xt/jutiahU, 
and  rtpUctmtat  taty. 


Common  sewing  needles — that’s  what  Saxophone  spring  have  al¬ 
ways  been  made  of.  The  "eye”  is  clipped  o^  the  end  is  softened 
by  the  application  of  heat,  flattened,  and  driven  into  a  slot  in  the 
post.  Such  springs  are  often  uneven  in  tension,  often  break.  And 
— -when  a  needle  spring  breaks,  it  generally  takes  a  watch  maker  or 
a  mechanic  to  remove  the  stub  and  make  repairs.  Now!  Norton 
Springs  Screw-in — or  out,  in  case  one  should  break — as  easily  as  re¬ 
placing  the  lead  in  an  automatic  pencil.  Norton  Screw-in  Springs 
are  exclusive  equipment  on  Buescher  Saxophones.  They  are  made 
of  high-test  steel,  gold  over  copper  plated  to  prevent  rusting. 
They  enable  you  to  adjust  the  tension  of  your  Saxophone  to  your 
own  particular  “feel." 

Needles  go  like  ''stuck>in"  pads 

When  Buescher  introduced  the  Snap-on  Pad,  that  was  the  end  of  the  great¬ 
est  nuisance  to  the  Saxophone  Player.  Exit  messy  glue,  shellac,  delay,  and  ex- 

ense.  Changing  or  replacing  a  Snap-on  pad  is  as  easy  as  changing  your  collar. 

orton  Screw-in  Springs  put  the  last  big  nuisance  "on  the  spot.”  No  more 
make-shift  needle  springs  for  True  Tone  Saxophonists.  Buescher  has  stolen 
a  march  on  all  competition. 


Cemmeu  tewing  need¬ 
les  are  nted  for  springs 
in  ordinary  Saxe- 
phenes.  ‘They  give 
yen  plenty  ef  t^hle 
'n-hen  they  hreak.  j 


GoTry  this  New  Aristocrat  No.  135 


First  to  appear  equipped  with  Norton  Screw-in  Springs  is  this  marvelous  new 
Aristocrat  Alto  No.  135,  itself  an  achievement  that  heaps  new  laurels  upon 
the  name  of  Buescher.  The  instrument  has  every  modem  refinement.  But  the 
thing  that  makes  it  worthy  of  the  name  wonderful  is  its  smooth,  mellow,  seduc¬ 
tive  tone.  Its  volume  and  power  have  never  been  equalled, yet  in  its  most  delicate 
modulation,  its  sweet  whisper  is  clear  and  smooth.  Corrected  tone-hole  place¬ 
ment  has  given  a  scale  accuracy  that  cannot  be  nusplayed,  in  any  register. 
There  is  an  even  clarity  throughout.  But  you  will  never  believe  the  im¬ 
provement  until  you  actually  try  it  yourself. 

Go,  now,  to  your  Buescher  dealer.  Examine  the  new  Aristocrat  Alto  No. 
13 5,  with  its  Norton  Screw-in  Springs,  its  stimulating  new  mechanism,  and  its 
divine  voice.  Maybe  you  can  arrange  to  take  one  home  for  a  few  days’  trial. 
Or,  if  its  more  convenient,  write  us  direct.  We  do  want  you  to  “feel”  and 
hear  the  difference.  Don’t  delay,  please. 

•UESCHEt  ftAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  1003  RUESCHER  RLOCK,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 

B108 


Buescher  it  one  of  the  oldest  ild  largest  band  instrumeot  houses 
in  America,  and  every  instrument  made  by  Buescher  leaves  the  fac- 
toty  for  a  long  life  of  service,  ta|cged  with  a  guarantee  that  rou  are 
going  to  get  that  service.  This  guarantee  is  the  symbol  of  a  bond  of 
reliance  and  good-will  that  brings  every  True  Tone  user  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  House  of  Buescher.  i 
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BOYS’  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  •  KING  STACY, 
DIRECTOR  •  NATIONAL  CLASS  B  CHAMPIONS,  1929  •  SECOND  PLACE 
WINNERS,  ,1928,  1930  and  1931  •  FOUR  TIMES  MICHIGAN  CLASS  B  CHAMPIONS 


OR  four  successive  years,  the 
Band  of  the  Boys’  Vocational 
School  of  Lansing  has  been 
either  winner  or  runner-up 
in  Class  B  at  the  national 
school  band  contests. 

Such  a  record  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit.  We  would  like 
to  claim  a  share  for  the  House 
KING  STACY  of  York,  but  it  belongs  —  all 

of  it — to  the  band  itself  and 
to  the  sound  instruction  and  musicianly  leadership 
of  King  Stacy. 

The  entire  brass  section  of  this  fine  band,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  is  equipped  with  standard 
York  Instruments,  which  have  been  purchased  in 
the  regular  way  through  the  regular  channels. 

Wherever  you  see  a  York  in  use,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  the  unqualified  choice  of  the  user, 
purchased  in  the  regular  way.  For  the  House  of 
York  gives  neither  instruments  nor  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  testimonials  or  the  use  of  “big  names”. 
No  artists  are  subsidized,  no  high-pressure  organ¬ 
izers  employed,  no  politics  play^. 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY.  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 
Maker*  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  1882 


York  Band  Instrument  Company 
Department  I3I-L 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Please  serKl  me  literature  regarding  York  Band  Instru¬ 
ments,  made  “in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters",  together 
with  details  of  your  six  day  free  trial  offer. 


The  past  steady  ^owth  and  present  sound 
cemdition  of  the  York  Band  Instrument  Company 
is  due  first,  to  clean,  ethical  trade  practices;  second, 
to  the  production  of  a  line  of  balanced  excellence  — 
instruments  built  “in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters”. 

If  you  want  the  last  word  in  a  modem  instru¬ 
ment  —  if  you  feel  that  personal  cc»nparison  and 
use  is  the  way  to  choose  an  instrument  —  then  we 
will  be  glad  to  place  a  York  in  your  hands  for  six . 
days’  free  examination  and  trial.  The  coupon 
below  is  for  your  convenience.  Fill  it  in  and  mail 
it  —  today. 


I  tbs  htshsat  pralfs  for  j 
Xork  ^iruaonttft  tflih  ay  band  is 

■osUr  atfalppad*  Thoy  ara  «  noUvortby-  | 
oeatrltsition  bha  adraneoaflBt  af  aualo.  ! 
Xatona\ieB  and  blewloil  <iualitlaa  batng  j 
>apaoUll|  ooWMded.  '  ] 


CTHE  HOUSE  OF 


INSTRUMENT. 


Let’s  patronize  the  Advertisers  who  patronize  our  magazine. 


J.  JONES  STEWART 

Director  of  Music,  Murphy  Hi9h  School,  Mobil#,  Alabama; 
Mambar  of  Board  of  Diracfort,  National  School  Band  and 
Orchastra  Assn. 
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Back  to  the  Home 

•«>-  By 

Harry  Edward  Freund 


OUT  of  the  seeming  mental 
condition  of  business  de¬ 
pression,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  passed  through, 
a  much  to  be  hoped  for  result  is 
in  sight,  it  is  the  evidence  of  a 
“Back  to.  the  Home”  movement 
with  a  realization  of  life’s  real 
values. 

During  the  past  decade,  carried 
away  by  the  speed  and  rush  of 
the  times,  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  apparently  lost  sight  of  true 
happiness  in  life,  the  home  with 
its  family  and  circle  of  friends. 

The  beneficial  and  lasting  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  home,  where  love  and 
harmony  prevail  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
of  life. 

If  the  present  corrective  period,  that  this  nation 
is  undergoing,  results  in  “Back  to  the  Home,”  the 
lesson  learned  has  been  effectual  in  a  return  to  the 
joys  and  gladness  of  home  life.  It  is  only  when  the 
supposed  storm  and  stress  of  struggling  for  existence 
is  in  our  thoughts,  that  we  begin  to  realize  what  true 
lu^)piness,  peace  and  contentment  mean,  and  that  in 
the  final  analysis  life  is  not  complete  without  spiri¬ 
tuality  and  understanding. 

‘‘Back  to  the  Hcnne”  means  the  fulfillment  of  the 
inner  longing  for  beauty  in  life,  for  that  symphony 
of  love,  that  brings  radiance  and  light  to  the  mind, 
heart  and  soul,  that  sends  forth  the  scintillating  rays 
of  friendliness  and  carries  its  wonderful  and  inspir¬ 
ing  message  of  good  will  to  all' within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  home. 

It  seems  a  law  of  life,  that  to  make  us  ai^eciate 
what  we  really  have  we  must  travel  through  paths 
of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  then  we  are  brought 
face  to  face,  with  what  constitutes  true  hapinness. 

From  the  maelstrom  of  modem  times,  in  their 
many  distractions,  there  has.come  upon  the  majority 


of  the  people  of  today,  the  un¬ 
controllable  desire  and  emotion  to 
be  always  on  the  go,  to  allow 
speed  and  rush  to  practically 
dominate  their  existence  and  to 
wear  themselves  out  in  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  fast  moving 
procession  and  most  of  the  time, 
never  having  the  least  idea  as  to 
why  they  are  doing  it  and  where 
they  are  going. 

The  solution  to  this  self  cre¬ 
ated  complexity  of  life  is  the 
“Back  to  the  Home”  movement 
The  home  may  be  modest  in  its 
size  and  furnishings,  yet  with  the 
spurit  of  love,  harmony  and 
beauty,  it  can  provide  even  greater  real  h^ipiness 
than  is  often  found  in  a  palatial  mansion. 

Home  amusement  and  home  entertainment  are 
essential  factors  in  home  life,  and  with  the  marked 
and  distinct  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  up-to-date  manufacturers,  there  are 
many  diversified  forms  of  pleasure  apd  culture  to 
be  had. 

Music  holds  its  treasured  place  in  the  home,  en¬ 
abling  the  younger  generation  to  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  self  expression. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  full  appre¬ 
ciation  that  the  home  is  the  foimdation  of  the  nation, 
has  issued  a  call  for  a  national  conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  December  2nd  to 
5th,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  reports  by  twenty- 
five  appointed  committees  after  more  than  a  year 
of  preliminary  research  on  home  building  and  home 
ownership  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  represen¬ 
tative  associations  and  organizations  has  already 
been  secured. 

The  “Back  to  the  Home”  movement  stands  for 
the  building  up  of  character  for  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  and  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 
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Come!  Bring  Your  Tithes 

WHEN  the  first  official  annual  meeting  of  the 
bandmasters  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association  takes  place  at 
the  clinic  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  January, 
there  will  arise  many  pertinent  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  many  proposals  to  be  discussed,  and  many 
embryonic  plans  to  be  smeltered  and  wrought  into 
the  main  structure  of  the  new  Association.  These 
things  pertain  particularly  to  the  aims  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  both  State  and  National  School  Band  Con¬ 
tests.  And  this  statement  of  fact  should  serve  as  a 
call  to  arms  to  school  bandmasters  throughout  the 
country  who  have  constructive  suggestions  to  make, 
who  have  solutions  for  past  difficulties,  and  who 
can  recommend  practical  remedies  for  any  griev¬ 
ances  which  they  think  they  themselves  have  en¬ 
dured.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  clinic  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  airing  for  complaint  alone.  It  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  improvement  in  which  all  who  at¬ 
tend  will  be  interested.  It  is  possible,  it  is  likely, 
that  every  bandmaster  who  has  ever  participated 
in  either  state  or  national  contests  can  suggest  im¬ 
provements  for  their  management.  After  all,  the 
entire  school  band  contest  idea  is  still  in  its  feeble 
infancy,  and  there  is  truly  much  improvement  to 
be  made.  So  bring  your  ideas  to  the  clinic,  give 
them  an  airing,  match  your  ideas  and  your  experi¬ 
ences  against  those  of  your  fellow  bandmasters, 
and  help  in  deciding  just  which  ways  and  methods 
are  best  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Who  Shall  Be  Greatest 

ROM  different  sections  of  the  country  come 
varying  ideas  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
contest  and  the  festival.  The  advocates  of 
the  festival  plan  advance  the  argument  that  it  is 
impossible  in  their  opinion  for  any  group  of  judges, 
however  well  qualified,  sincere  and  unbiased,  to 
decide  definitely  between  five  or  six  bands  in  a 
given  class  when  their  scores  vary  but  a  few  points, 
and  some  of  them  win  or  lose  by  a  difference  of  a 
fraction  of  a  point.  On  the  other  hand  those  who 
stand  for  the  contest  plan  explain  with  conviction 
that  to  remove  the  possibility  of  individual  champ¬ 
ionship  would  neutralize  the  element  of  sportsman¬ 
ship,  a  quality  of  thought,  which  modern  educators 
acknowledge  is  very  important  in  the  development 
of  the  young  mind.  In  high  school  and  college 
football,  basketball,  and  other  athletic  games  the 


best  team  wins.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
duct  these  games  otherwise.  The  rivalry  is  in¬ 
tense,  but  sportsmanship  is  at  a  high  rate  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  there  is  practically  never  any  dis¬ 
sension  among  fairminded  players.  Why  cannot 
the  same  degree  of  fairmindedness  and  good  sports¬ 
manship  be  developed  among  the  participants  of 
the  band  contest?  In  answer  to  this  the  festivalist 
gives  as  a  reason  that  the  winner  of  the  football 
game  is  definitely  established  by  the  number  of 
touchdowns  made,  and  the  score  resulting,  while 
the  selection  of  the  band  contest  winner  rests  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  however  fair  judg¬ 
ment  may  be,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion.  A  com¬ 
promising  plan  that  is  having  wide  discussion  at 
this  time  is  that  used  in  Wisconsin  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  state  contests.  Under  this  plan  no 
one  band  is  selected  as  the  champion  in  its  class. 
The  bands  are  given  awards  in  three  groups :  first 
place,  second  place,  and  third  place.  There  are 
then  any  number  of  first,  second  and  third  place 
bands  in  each  class.  This  plan  is  recommended  as 
minimizing  the  element  of  rivalry,  and  emphasizing 
the  inspirational  and  educational  values  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Bandmasters  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  this  plan  and  come  to  the 
clinic  in  January  prepared  to  discuss  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  its  adoption.  Nothing  will  destroy  the  con¬ 
test  movement  so  quickly  and  injure  the  position  of 
the  school  band  in  our  educational  scheme  so  much 
as  dissension,  criticism,  and  claims  of  unfairness 
among  the  contest  participants.  Such  a  situation 
is  one  to  be  zealously  guarded  against  and  avoided, 
by  the  Association  as  a  whole  as  well  as  individually 
by  its  members. 

October!  You  Are  Late 

Your  October  issue  of  The  School  Musician 
comes  to'  you  disgustingly  late  this  month. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  unprecedented 
delay?  Has  the  editor  been  asleep  on  the  job?  Is 
our  official  organ  going  to  have  to  put  on  the  dunce 
cap  for  tardiness  ?  No !  no ! — hear  us,  gentle  reader. 
We  brought  a  written  excuse  from  home.  The  ex¬ 
cuse  is  this.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
new  rules  for  the  contest  be  published  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  The  School  Musician,  official  organ 
of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  customary  official  year-book  in  which 
these  rules  are  usually  printed  is  not  to  be  published 
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this  year.  It  is  therefore  only  through  The  School 
Musician  that  this  important  information  can  be 
disseminated  to  our  bandmasters  and  members 
throughout  the  country.  Naturally,  these  rules 
must  have  the  official  approval  of  the  entire  com¬ 
mittee  on  instrumental  affairs,  and  as  these  com¬ 
mitteemen  are  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  has  taken  considerable  time  for  the  officials 
who  drew  up  the  original  draft  of  rules  to  satisfy 
all  concerned,  and  obtain  the  universal  endorsement. 
So  you  see  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
withhold  publication  of  the  October  issue  in  order 
that  so  much  important  information  might  be  given 
you  at  this  time.  Now  aren’t  you  glad  you  waited? 


Shall  We  Have  Sectional  Contests? 

Another  subject  that  is  coming  up  for 
much  pro  and  con  discussion  at  this  time  is 
the  matter  of  sectional  contests.  The  idea 
advanced  is  that  following  the  state  contest  there 
should  be.  let  us  say,  four  sectional  contests,  each 
representing  about  one-quarter  of  the  United  States. 
Following  them  would  occur  the  National  Contest 
at  which  the  four  winners  in  each  class  from  each 
of  these  sections  would  participate.  The  first  derog¬ 
atory  reaction  to  this  plan,  and  it  is  surely  a  major 
consideration,  is  the  objection  to  the  expense  of  at¬ 
tending  so  many  contests.  It  has  been  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  bands  to  raise  money  to  attend  the  National 
Contests,  and  now  if  another  elimination  contest  is 
to  be  hurdled  before  a  band  becomes  eligible  to 
the  National,  the  matter  of  annual  contest  expense 
becomes  an  increased  problem.  But  there 'is  an¬ 
other  way  of  looking  at  this  possibility  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  Many  bandmasters  feel 
that  the  National  Contest  is  becoming  so  large,  in 
the  number  of  bands  participating,  that  it  is  getting 
to  be  unwieldly  and  difficult  to  manage  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  comfort.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
rapid  and  healthy  growth  which  the  school  band 
movement  has  enjoyed  since  the  firsf  official  contest 
took  place  in  1924.  Because  of  this  great  growth 
and  the  tremendous  number  of  excellent  school 
bands  we  now  have  in  every  state,  have  we  not 
perhaps  reached  the  point  where  we  can  split  up 
the  present  National  Contest  into  four  units, 
thereby  giving  a  greater  number  of  bands  in  each 
respective  section  the  opportunity  to  participate? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  in  educational  importance, 
in  emotional  brilliancy,  and  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  bands  participating  these  sectional  con¬ 
tests  might  far  exceed  the  National  Contests  that 
have  occurred  up  to  this  time?  Isn’t  it  likely  that 
because  of  the  nearness  and  closer  participation  of 
each  state  included  in  each  respective  section,  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  attention  of  the  press 
might  far  exceed  that  which  has  been  accorded  past 
National  Contests?  In  short,  is  it  not  within  rea¬ 


son  to  believe  that  we  might  soon  have  four  “na¬ 
tional”  contests  instead  of  one  with  the  benefit  to 
the  school  band  movement  correspondingly  multi¬ 
plied  and  the  individual  expense  to  the  greater 
number  of  bands  participating  reduced  to  about 
one-fourth?  If  these  prophecies  should  be  realized, 
the  glory  of  winning  first  place  in  a  sectional  con¬ 
test  would  soon  be  as  great  or  greater,  because  of 
the  widespread  interest,  as  is  now  the  honor  of  win¬ 
ning  first  place  at  the  National  Contest?  And  with 
this  great  achievement  and,  we  say  again,  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  school  band,  might  it  not  be 
possible,  even  easier,  for  the  sectional  champion  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  attend  the  National  Contest 
which  we  must  now  regard  as  four  times  as  tri¬ 
umphant  as  it  has  been  in  the  past?  The  whole 
thing  must  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
impetus  that  may  thus  be  given  the  school  band  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  our  educational  system.  So 
many  have  presented  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  A.  R. 
McAllister,  President  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association,  plans  to  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  for  open  discussion  at  the  January  clinic. 
It  is  his  wish  and  request  that  bandmasters 
throughout  the  country  interest  themselves  seri¬ 
ously  in  this  possible  amendment  to  the  present 
contest  plan,  and  it  is  his  request  that  as  many  of 
these  bandmasters  as  possible  write  him  direct  their 
opinions,  their  approvals,  and  their  criticisms. 
Those  in  agreement  will  please  give  the  number 
of  sections  they  would  like  to  have,  and  the  states 
to  be  included  in  each.  Do  this  as  soon  as  you  have 
had  time  to  give  some  thought  to  the  idea.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  letters  to  Mr.  McAllister  at  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois,  or  in  care  of  The  School  Musician. 


Orchestral  Scenery 

SOMETHING  entirely  new  in  radio  production 
is  being  offered  in  a  series  known  as  “Sea 
Romances,”  in  that  music  is  played  through¬ 
out  each  program,  to  create  the  proper  moods  and 
settings  for  the  dramas.  Just  as  scenery  is  used  in 
stage  productions,  music  furnished  by  a  25-piece 
symphony  orchestra  is  used  to  paint  in  the  minds  of 
radio  listeners  a  vivid  picture  of  the  settings  and 
moods. 

The  weird  and  picturesque  legend  of  “The  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman” — the  wandering  jew  of  the  ocean — 
upon  which  Richard  Wagner  based  his  opera  of  the 
same  title,  was  dramatized  for  the  opening  program 
of  this  series.  October  4,  over  the  Columbia  system. 

The  score  of  Wagner’s  music-drama  was  art¬ 
fully  interwoven  with  the  plot  by  Charles  Previn 
and  his  orchestra.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
“Treasure  Island,”  “The  Strange  Case  of  Aaron 
Smith,”  and  “The  Curse  of  the  Pearls”  are  included 
in  the  series. 


Reorganization 

By  A.  R.  McAllister 

President.  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Ass’n 


The  National  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  in  Fos- 
toria,  in  1926.  Its  purpose  was 
two-fold.  First,  to  form  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  be  recognized  by  the 
various  passenger  associations  for  re¬ 
duced  rates,  and  secondly,  to  eventually 
take  over  the  handling  of  the  contests. 

At  the  1929  contest  in  Denver  it  was 
agreed  that  it  would  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each  for  the  National 
School  Band  Association  to  combine 
with  the  National  School  Orchestra 
Association,  each  having  its  own  officers 
with  the  exception  of  the  president  and 
secretary,  these  officers  serving  both 
organizations.  Also  this  year  the  band 
division  took  charge  of  its  solo  events 
and  has  handled  them  to  date.  Small 
ensembles  were  included  with  these 
events  at  Flint,  in  1930,  and  at  Tulsa 
in  1931.  The  orchestra  division  in¬ 
cluded  similar  events  in  their  Cleveland 
contest  in  1931  on  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments,  and  ensembles  which  did  not 
duplicate  those  of  the  band  division. 

The  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music  and  the  Instrumental  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence  have  continued  to  handle  the  band 
and  orchestra  contests. 

The  awards,  which  were  very  attrac¬ 
tive  during  the  early  years  of  the  con¬ 
tests,  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  from  funds 
contributed  by  parties  interested  in  the 
band  movement.  These  funds  have 
been  diminishing  each  year,  until  they 
have  been  practically  withdrawn.  Hence, 
the  awards  were  curtailed  from  year  to 


“Prexy”  A.  R.  McAllister  of  the  N.  S. 
B.  &  O.  who  is  also  director  of  the 
Joliet  Band 


year  until  those  for  1932  will  probably 
be  supplied  from  other  sources,  if  sup¬ 
plied  at  all. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  its  connection  with  the 
contests  to  date. 

After  the  Tulsa  contest  many  {wom- 
inent  school  band  masters  and  school 
officials  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  a  more  active  (Mirticipation  in  the 
management  of  the  contests  by  the  band 
masters.  They  felt  that  as  future  con¬ 
tests  must  be  financed  by  dividing  the 
expenses  among  the  competing  bands, 
they  should  have  a  deciding  voice  in 
everything  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
tests.  The  officials  of  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  concerned  have  expressed 
their  opinions  as  favoring  this  move¬ 
ment. 

The  first  meeting  toward  this  end  was 
called  in  Chicago,  on  June  24,  1931,  at 
which  time  many  recommendations  were 
made,  most  important  of  which  were: 
the  making  of  the  Mid-west  Clinic, 


which  is  held  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  atmually,  national  and  official  rep¬ 
resenting  the  band  division  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association.  At  this  event  ample  time 
would  be  provided  for  business  meet¬ 
ings,  plans  for  the  contests,  etc.  The 
music  for  the  next  year’s  contest  would 
be  played  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
band,  and  selected  by  an  authorized 
committee  of  band  masters  working 
with  Mr.  Maddy  and  Mr.  Harding’s 
committee. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  president  to  confirm 
the  plans  made  in  Chicago,  and  to  make 
additionad  plans.  A  meeting  of  this 
committee  and  other  representative 
band  masters  was  held  at  Joliet, 
tember  19.  Mr.  Maddy  and  Mr. 
Buttleman  were  also  present.  Mr. 
Maddy  assured  the  band  masters  that 
he  and  his  committee  wanted  to  do 
what  the  band  masters  wanted  done. 
Mr.  Buttleman  brought  a  message  from 
Mr.  Morgan,  President  of  the  National 
Music  Supervisors  Conference,  assuring 
them  of  his  s)nnpathy  with  their  move¬ 
ment,  and  offering  cooperation.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present 
that  a  compromise  i^an,  which  would 
retain  the  good  points  developed  to  date 
by  the  parties  who  have  handled  the 
contests,  and  eliminate  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  objectionable  features, 
should  be  worked  out. 

All  expressed  the  opinion  that  we 
were  greatly  indebted  to  those  handling 
the  contests  to  date,  and  that  their 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Practicing  on  a  piano  keyboard  with  silent,  movable  keys,  these  students  of  Lincoln  High  School, 
Seattle,  Washington,  are  getting  their  instruction  in  harmony. 


A  Class 
Piano  Lesson 


A  SMALL  car  drew  up  at  the  curb 
and  the  teacher  entered  the 
schoolhouse.  Her  footsteps  echoed 
in  the  deserted  corridors.  The  janitor 
seemed  to  be  the  only  person  in  the 
building  at  that  early  hour. 

But  as  she  opened  the  door  into  her 
room,  the  teacher  was  met  by  a  chorus 
of  voices.  In  a  semi-circle  around  the 
piano  sat  five  boys  and  girls  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  room  were  three 
mothers. 

“Oh,  it  is  so  nice  to  see  you  all  ready 
to  begin,”  said  Miss  Brown.  “Am  I 
late?”  • 

“No,  it  is  only  ten  minutes  of  eight, 
but  we  feel  as  though  we  should  be  able 
to  beat  you  here  when  you  have  to  drive 


By 

Ella  H.  Mason 


ten  miles  in  order  to  get  to  school.  And 
coming  early  gives  us  a  longer  lesson.” 

“All  right,  let’s  start  immediately,” 
said  Miss  Brown,  stepjMng  between  the 
two  small  upright  pianos  which  stood 
end  to  end.  Shall  we  begin  with  scales 
or  pieces  this  morning?”  , 

“Pieces,”  answered  one  girl. 

“Scales,  because  my  hands  are  cold,” 
said  another. 

“A  very  sensible  reason,”  laughed 
Miss  Brown,  “Scales  win.  Lets  have 


four  at  the  pianos,  and  John  will  stand 
here  at  the  end  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  the  first  person  to  make  a  mistake. 
Now  everybody  wide  awake!” 

Slipping  into  the  chairs  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  arranged,  two  at  each  piano, 
the  children  assumed  a  correct  playing 
position. 

“A-flat  major.  Do  you  all  recall  the 
signature  and  fingering?  Very  well — at 
this  speed,  ready,  begin,”  said  the 
teacher,  marking  the  tempo  with  her 
voice.  One  note  to  a  count,  two,  and 
then  three,  the  scale  proceeded  with  a 
good  ensemble,  while  Miss  Brown,  on 
the  tips  of  her  toes,  watched  four  faces 
which  turned  to  her  ^  orchestra  men 
follow  a  conductor.  “Thumbs  under. 
More  legato,  Mary.  A  singing  tone, 
everyone,”  she  said  without  interrupting 
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the  flow  of  the  work,  and  then — “Not  a 
single  mistake  in  Angering!  But  did 
each  of  you  use  your  very  best  tone 
quality?” 

“No,”  answered  Mary  promptly. 

Miss  Brown’s  laughter  was  conta¬ 
gious.  “Why  not?  Surely  our  best 
tones  are  none  too  good.  Now  give  John 
his  turn  and  let’s  play  D-flat  major, 
making  it  really  beautiful.” 

Two  diminished  seventh  chords  and 
a  simile  octave  study  followed  in  rapid 
succession. 

^11  right,  now,  let’s  turn  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  Your  technique  is  progress¬ 
ing  nicely.  I  can  see  that  you  are  all 
remembering  to  do  these  things  at 
home,  aren’t  you?  I  was  so  pleased  with 
Janet  this  morning.  Do  you  remember 
her  trouble  last  week?” 

“Yes,”  said  John,  “her  left  hand 
didn’t  keep  up  with  her  right  in  scales.” 

“Oh,  doesn’t  he  have  a  frightful  mem¬ 
ory,  Janet?  But  at  least  he  remembers 
his  own  sins  as  well  as  he  does  the  rest 
of  ours.  What  did  you  do  to  bring 
about  such  an  improvement  in  your 
left  hand  this  week?” 

Janet  made  a  face.  “Left  hand 
alone,  many  different  rhythms,”  she  re¬ 
cited. 

“Splendid,  and  you  are  already  get¬ 
ting  your  reward.  Now  let’s  hear  what 
this  good  work  has  done  for  ‘The  Ris¬ 
ing  Sun.’” 

MMEDIATELY  the  pupils  went 
back  to  their  places  in  the  semi¬ 
circle.  John  set  aside  one  chair  at  the 
piano  and  placed  the  other  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  keyboard  for  Janet.  As  the 
girl  began  to  play,  the  twinkle  in  Miss 
Brown’s  eye  thanked  the  boy  for  his 
thoughtfulness.  The  composition,  by 
Torjussen,  was  played  by  memory. 

“Very  interesting,”  was  the  teacher’s 
comment.  “Some  splendid  effects.  You 
have  done  a  fine  week’s  work  on  that 
piece.  Comments,  class?” 

“A  nice  climax  in  the  center,”  said 
Bill. 

“Yes,  that  is  one  thing  that  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  me.  She  gave  it  more  of 
the  brilliance  of  noonday  in  the  center 
part  and  then  she  worked  toward  the 
evening  effect  with  a  good  decrescendo, 
didn’t  she?  What  did  you  think  of  it, 
Don?” 

“I  liked  the  way  the  melody  stood 
out  in  the  left  hand.” 

“Yes,  so  did  I,”  agreed  Miss  Brown, 
“but  once  more  I’m  still  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  melody  business.” 
She  leaned  closer  to  the  alert  little 


group  and  said,  with  an  earnestness  that 
immediately  claimed  the  breathless  at¬ 
tention  of  every  student,  “You  know, 
nothing  matters  in  music  but  beauty. 
Unless  we  can  make  our  playing  lovely, 
our  work  has  been  for  nothing.  You 
are  all  making  a  great  improvement  in 
tone  quality.  I  notice  such  a  change 
since  last  fall.  But,  of  course,  it  is 
never  good  enough.  I  suppose  that’s 
why  we  never  get  tired  of  music.  It 
holds  a  constant  challenge  for  us  and  a 
constant  o|:^rtunity  for  us  to  come  a 
little  closer  toward  the  goal. — What  do 
you  suggest  for  her  tone,  Don?” 

“More  arm  weight,  I  suppose, — more 
of  a  singing  quality.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  answer.”  She  smiled 
deep  into  Janet’s  eyes.  “It  is  easy 
enough  to  give  the  prescription,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  actually  do  it. 
But  you’re  getting  there,”  she  encour¬ 
aged.  “John,  aren’t  you  doing  the  same 
piece?  At  this  other  {nano,  play  the 
first  two  measures  where  the  left  hand 
enters. — Class,  was  his  tone  better  than 
Janet’s?” 

“No,  it  was  worse,”  answered  Don 
p>romptly,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
class. 

“You  really  are  listening,  aren’t  you? 
John  you’re  not  setting  a  very  good 
example.  Imagine  a  lovelier  tone  than 
that.  You  know,  a  good  tone  quality 
is  the  result  of  a  great  desire  to  make 
it  beautiful.  If  you  keep  listening,  it  is 
bouhd  to  improve.  Do  it  again,  and 
this  time,  show  Janet  what  we  really 
mean.” 


Again  the  two  measures  were 
played.  “Ob,  that  was  nice,”  said 

Betty. 

“You  wouldn’t  even  know  it  was  the 
same  person,”  commented  Bill. 

“Now  it  is  my  turn,”  said  Miss 
Brown,  and  she  (dayed  the  same 
passage.  “Well,”  she  said,  “what  about 
it?” 

“It  was  much  better,”  retried  Janet. 
“How  polite  of  you.  But  how  was 
it  better?” 

A  moment’s  pause.  “Deeper  into  the 
keys,”  said  Betty. 

“More  legato,”  said  John. 

“Oh,  you’re  so  wise,”  laughed  Miss 
Brown,  as  she  motioned  with  her  hand 
for  the  five  pupils  to  gather  about  one 
piano.  “You  can'  all  read  those  two 
simple  measures,”  she  said,  “let’s  go 
right  around  the  class.” 

She  bent  a  little  nearer  the  piano, 
and  her  air  of  intent  listening  was  im¬ 
mediately  imitated  by  the  group. 

“Yes,”  Miss  Brown  was  frankly 
pleased.  “If  you  always  worked  as  care¬ 
fully  as  that,  you  would  hardly  recog¬ 
nize  your  own  playing.  Didn’t  you  no¬ 
tice  a  big  improvement  just  then,  Mrs. 
Smith?”  she  asked. 

A  mother  nodded  assent,  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  glanced  back  for  her  approval,  but 
their  attention  immediately  returned  to 
the  piano.  That  interested  group  of 
mothers  came  week  after  week,  and 
their  presence  caused  no  feeling  of  self- 

(Continued  on  pag^  4S) 


This  class  in  music  discourse  is  held  in  a  prominent  studio,  where  the 
students  get  the  best  of  attention.  Notice  their  correct  sitting  position. 
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nimble  fingers  and  flex¬ 
ible  wrists.  A  young 
boy  usually  hats  these 
qualifications  and  prac¬ 
tice  will  soon  limber 
up  wrists  and  fingers, 
and  that  is  where  a 
young  fellow  has  the 
advantage.  Further- 
more,  he  learns  quicker. 
My  young  pupils  pick 
up  these  movements  in 
less  than  half  the  time 
of  my  adult  pupils. 

The  only  equipment 
that  you  really  need  is 
a  Baton.  For  boys  of 
High  School  age,  aver¬ 
age  weight  and  height, 
I  recommend  as  their 
first  Baton  a  staff  with 
an  all  metal  ball  and 
an  all  metal  shaft.  The 
shaft  should  be  straight 
and  not  tapered,  as  the 
tapered  shaft  Baton  is 
designed  for  directing 
only.  You  will  also 
find  that  a  tapered 
Baton  gradually  works  off  to  the  end 
and  is  inclined  to  slip  out  of  the  fingers. 
One  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
weight  in  a  Baton  to  make  it  twirl,  for 
a  Baton  with  sufikient  weight  will  spin 
of  its  own  momentum,  whereas,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  light  Baton  has  to  be  pushed 


WHEN  on  pa¬ 
rade,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Drum 
Major  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the 
band.  In  fact  the  best 
playing  band  in  the  en¬ 
tire  school  universe 
could  do  very  little  in 
the  way  of  orderly 
maching,  and  nothing 
in  drilling,  without  a 
competent  Drum  Major 
to  give  the  signals  and 
lead  the  way.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make 
in  this  article  is  that 
the  job  is  something 
more  than  a  utility.  In 
fact  it  is,  by  nature, 
one  of  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  posts  and  one 
offering  the  greatest 
(^jport  unity  for  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement. 

Your  big  chance  to 
be  the  star  performer 
on  parade  is  in  your 
ability  to  twirl  the 
Baton.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  acquire 
a  strut  that  will  get  applause';  and,  of 
course,  the  technique  of  the  baton  in 
signaling  -is  an  absolute  necessity.  But 
if  you  can  twirl,  on  the  street  or  on  the 
athletic  field,  there’s  a  “hand”  awaiting 
you  that  will  dwarf  all  other  receptions. 


By  L.  R.  Hammond 

Drum  Major,  Elmuood  Park,  lU.,  American  Legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corpt, 
Post  No.  S88 


The  first  requisite,  of  course,  is  that 
you  are  actually  and  seriously  interested 
in  learning  to  twirl,  and  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  practice  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  half  hour  a  day  while  you 
are  learning. 

It  requires  a  good,  steady  eye  and 
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through  the  air,  so  to  speak.  I 

I  recommend  a  32-inch  Baton.  There* 
is  one  manufacturer  making  such  a 
model  in  the  Junior  Baton  at  about  18 
ounces  in  weight.  This  is  sufficient  for 
the  average  High  School  boy  and  is  also 
all  right  for  adults  too,  particularly  in 
finger  spinning.  I 

The  price  of  such  a  Baton  runs  about  I 
$10.00.  It  is  usually  best  to  get  a  stand¬ 
ard  stick,  made  by  a  reliable  firm  that 
understands  the  problems  and  designs  a 
practical  Baton  for  twirling  work.  An¬ 
other  new  development  of  recent  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  Batons  is  the  use 
of  Duraluminum,  both  in  the  ball  and 
the  staff.  In  the  old  days  many  of  the 
twirlers  made  their  own,  because  there 
^ere  no  good  practical  commercial 
Batons  available.  These  were  usually 
made  of  brass,  which  is  soft  and  dents 
easily,  and  you  can  readily  imagine  what 
a  stick  made  of  brass  would  look  like 


Another  i 
good  stunt  m 
is  to  buy  a  ^ 
small  sponge  ^ 
rubber  ball 
to  be  put  on  the 
other  end,  or  a 
crutch  tip,  in 
case  you  practice 
at  home  and 
don’t  want  to 
scar  up  the  floors 
or  furniture.  If 
you  have  no 
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Photo  No.  2 

The  first  twirling  movement  is  to  re¬ 
verse  the  ball.  To  do  this,  extend  the 
arm,  almost  full  length  to  the  side.  Let 
the  Baton  take  a  half  turn  between  the 
index  finger  and  thumb  as  in  photograph 
No.  2.  Then  give  the  Baton  one  com¬ 
plete  turn,  and  turn  your  wrist  at  the 
same  time,  bringing  mto  position  No.  3 
as  shown  in  photograph  No.  3. 


Photo  No.  3 

The  ball  end  will  go  between  the  in¬ 
dex  finger  and  second  finger  for  the 


Photo  No.  S 


second  half  turn,  llien  grasp  so  that 
the  ball  points  forward  on  top.  Then 
you  have  a  full  grip  on  the  Baton,  which 
follows  immediately  after  the  position 
shown  in  figure  No.  3,  by  merely  mov¬ 
ing  the  index  finger  out  of  the  way  and 
around  to  the  top  of  the  Baton. 

I  Photo  No.  4 

I  You  are  now  in  position  to  do  a  wrist 

I  twiii,  which  is  a  revolving  of  the  wrist 

at  your  side,  with  the  ball  dipfHng 
i  underneath  the  arm  as  shown  in  photo¬ 

graph  No.  4.  After  you  have  made  the 
side  wrist  twirl,  then  bring  the  ri(^t 
hand  forward  and  back  in  front  of  your 
body,  with  a  revolving  motion  of  the 
wrist  and  hand.  While  you  are  doing 
this,  the  .Baton  is  held  loosely  between 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  and  the 
I  other  fingers  manage  to  ke^  out  of  th« 

way.  This  should  be  done  without  any 
I  tension  or  rigidity.  I  call  this  the  “fake” 


Figure  Eight  Twirl  because  the  fingers 
are  not  used  at  all  and  the  hand  does 
not  really  let  go  of  the  Baton.  Still,  it  . 
gives  the  effect  of  twirling  motion,  and 
when  done  fast  looks  like  actual  twirling 
to  the  sp)ectator. 

Just  because  I  use  the  word  “fake” 
is  no  reason  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
movement  by  twirling  Drum  Majors. 
All  of  them  use  it.  Sometimes  it  rests 
the  fingers  and  also  to  add  variety  to 
the  movements  at  the  command  of  the 
twirler.  In  other  words,  it  is  really  a 
legitimate  movement,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  use  for  it  in  various  pwsitions, 
as  you  later  develop  your  art. 

Photo  No.  5 

The  next  movement  should  be  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fake  Figure  Eight 
Twirl  into  what  is  termed  “Side  Cart¬ 
wheels,”  as  shown  in  p)hotograp^  No.  S. 
Pass  the  Baton  over  to  the  left  side 
while  it  is  in  the  right  hand,  ball  to  the 
left,  left  hand  on  top,  bringing  up  the 
ferrule  end  of  the  Baton  a  half  turn, 
and  catch  the  Baton  with  your  left  hand, 
p>alm  upwards,  over  the  right  hand,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  left  hand  must 
actually  cross  over  and  be  on  top  of  the 
right  hand  when  making  the  transfer. 
The  Baton  then  drop>s  into  the  left  hand 
with  the  bottom  up,  ball  to  the  left. 

Photo  No.  6 

Your  next  movement  is  made  by  dip>- 
p>ing  the  left  arm,  ball  down,  bringing 
it  in  front  of  the  body  and  making  a 
half  turn,  with  the  ferrule  end  of  the 
Baton,  to  catch  with  the  right  hand, 
p>alm  upwards  above  the  left  hand.  This 
is  the  same  movement  in  reverse  as  I 
did  in  figure  No.  5. 

Rep)eat  this  movement  indefinitely 
until  you  get  the  hang  of  it.  It’s  a 
dandy  for  street  work  and  really  easy 
to  do.  There  is  also  op)|X)rtunity  to  put 
in  a  few  fake  twirls  with  either  hand 
before  crossing  over.  It  is  really  easier 
to  do  it  with  spxed  than  it  is  to  do  it 
slowly. 

Thus,  if  you  drop  the  Baton  in  p>rac- 
ticing  this  transfer  from  left  to  right 
and  right  to  left,  just  keep  at  it  until 
you  can  do  this  movement. 

A  good  pMint  to  remember  about 
drop^ng  Batons  if  you  are  doing  your 
stunts  before  a  crowd  or  in  parade,  is 
to  p>ractice  picking  it  up.  You  can 
even  make  a  stunt  out  of  picking  up  a 
drop)p>ed  Baton,  that  will  register  well 
with  the  crowd.  I  find  a  good  stunt  is 
to  pmk  h  up  by  the  ball  end,  shaft  going 


under  the  arm  and  swinging  the  shaft 
back  and  over  the  upiper  p>art  of  the 
arm.  When  the  shaft  goes  over  the 
arm,  let  go  of  the  ball,  and  you  will 
find  it  drop)pMng  right  in  px>sition,  so 
that  you  can  catch  it  under  the  arm 
ball  forward  by  bringing  your  fore  arm 
across  the  body,  which  really  locks  the 
ball  in  place.  This  should  be  done  with 
sp)eed,  of  course,  for  if  you  don’t  get  a 
good  swing  and  sp)eed  into  the  shaft  it 
won’t  p>ass  over  the  arm. 

After  you  have  practiced  and  mas¬ 
tered  the  left  and  right  Cartwheel,  you 
can  go  back  into  the  wrist  twirl,  which 
was  the  first  movement  I  gave  you. 
This  can  also  be  done  with  the  left  hand, 
and  it  is  impwrtant  that  you  do  every¬ 
thing  with  your  left  hand  that  you  do 
with  your  right.  Remember  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  developMnent  of  the  left  hand, 
which  is  usually  the  weakest,  so  that  it 
will  be  the  equal  of  the  right. 

I  will  go  into  more  'detailed  and  ad¬ 
vanced  movements  in  the  next  article, 
so  in  the  meantime  practice  these  I 
have  given  you  faithfully  and  carefully. 


Photo  No.  6 


for  if  you  really  do  so,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  stumble  on  to  s<Hne  movement  of 
your  own,  even  before  I  give  you  the 
next  article. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  Twirling  by  Mr.  Hammond.  All 
movements  will  be  illustrated  by  p)hoto- 
grap^. 
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Here  Are  the  Required  Numbers  for  the  1932  National 

Orchestra  Contest 

cits  A 

Finale  from  New  World  Symphony 

By  Dvorak 

Ctrl  Fischer  or  Origintl  Fdition 

Class  B 

Mirielle  Overture 

By  Gounod 

G.  Schirmer  or  Originml  Edition 

Class  C 

Festal  March 

By  Cadman 

Oliver  Ditson  Edition 

Selective  List 
1932  National  Orchestra  Contest 


The  numbers  are  roughly  classified  as  to  difficulty.  No  1 
being  most  difficult  and  No.  50  being  least  difficult.  Classes  A 
and  B  orchestras  may  select  from  the  first  thirty;  Classes  C,  D, 
and  Junior  High  from  the  entire  list.  States  are  privileged  to 
take  any  required  number  for  Classes  A  or  B  even  bel^  No. 
30;  in  fact  one  of  the  aUenuuive  numbers  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  Class  B  is  No.  42  on  this  list. 

1.  Tsckttikowsky — 6th  SymiAony  (1st  movement) 

(Pathetique),  F . Carl  Fischer 

2.  Uszt — Hungarian  Rhiq)sody  (No.  2),  Schirmer 

3.  Dvorak — New  World  Symphony  (Finale),  F . 

.  Carl  Fischer 

4.  Goldmark — Sakuntala  Overture,  F . Carl  Fischer 

5.  Tschaikowsky — Marche  Slave,  F . Carl  Fischer 

6.  Bloch — America  (2nd  movement),  FX..C.  C.  Bircherd 

7.  Smetana — Bartered  Bride  Overture,  F _ Carl  Fischer 

8.  Wagtfer — Prelude  and  Love  Death  from  Tristan  & 

Isolde,  FX . Breitkopf  &  Hartel 

Q.  Rimsky-Korsakov — Scheherazade  (1st  movement), 

FX  . Carl  Fischer 

10.  Beethoven — Symphony  No.  3  (Eroica)  (1st  move¬ 
ment),  F . Carl  Fischer 

11.  Weber — Euryanthe  Overture,  F . Carl  Fischer 

12.  Beethoven — 6th  Symphony  (1st  movement),  F. 

.  Carl  Fischer 

13.  Sowerby — A  Set  of  Four  (2nd  movement),  FX. 
. C.  C.  Birchard 

14.  Ponchielle — Dance  of  the  Hours,  FH. .  .Ross  Jungnickel 

15.  German — Henry  VIII  Dances  (Nos.  2  and  3),  F. 
. G.  Schirmer 

16.  Mendelssohn — Ruy  Bias  Overture,  F . Carl  Fischer 

17.  Rimsky-Korsakov — Dance  of  the  Clowns,  F . 

. G.  Schirmer 

18.  Verdi — Sicilian  Vespers  Overture,  F . Jungnickel 

19.  Bizet — ^L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  1  (Nos.  1,  3  and  4), 

FH . .Carl  Fischer  or  G.  Schirmer 

20.  Ippolitow-Ivanow — March  of  the  Sardar  from 

Caucasian  Sketches,  F . Carl  Fischer 

Abbreviations  Indicate  Instrumentation  as  Follows': 

F — Full  symphony  orchestra  instrumentation:  S  flutes,  8  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  8  bassoons,  4  horns,  8  trumpets,  S  trombones,  tuba,  percussion, 
and  strings. 

SF — Semi-full  orchestra:  1  flute,  1  oboe,  8  clarinets,  1  bassoon,  8 
trumpets,  8  trombones,  percussion,  and  strings. 

FX — Full  symi^on^  orchestra  instrumentation  with  additional  in¬ 
struments  such  as  English  born,  bass  clarinet,  celeste,  etc. 

H — Harp  part  published. 

Note:  Piano  accompaniments  are  available  for  every  number  on 
the  list. 


NOTE:  Standard  European  editions  may  be  used  in  place 
of  American  editions  listed.  American  editions,  other  than 
the  ones  specified,  may  be  used  without  penalty  providing,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  or  judges,  the  edition  substi¬ 
tuted  is  not  of  less  difficulty  or  musical  quality. 

21.  Grainger — Molly  on  the  Shore,  FX . G.  Schirmer 

22.  Beethoven — 2nd  Sym^Aony  (1st  movement),  F... 

. Carl  Fischer 

23.  Grieg — Peer  G3mt  Suite  No.  1  (Nos.  1  and  4),  F. 

. Carl  Fischer 

24.  Delibes — Sylvia  Ballet  Suite  (Nos.  1  and  4),  F. 

. Carl  Fischer 

25.  Mozart — G  minor  Symphony  (1st  movement),  F.. 

. Carl  Fischer 

26.  Haydn — Military  Symjrfiony  (1st  movement),  SF. 

. Carl  Fischer 

27.  Massenet — Angelus  &  March  from  Scenes  Pittor- 


esques,  SF . Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

28.  Grainger — Mock  Morris  Dance,  F . G.  Schirmer 

29.  SkUton — Two  Indian  Dances,  FX . Carl  Fischer 


30.  Ltdgini — Ballet  Egyptian  (Nos.  1  and  4),  FH _ 

.  Carl  Fischer 

31.  Tschaikowsky — Thornrose  Waltz,  F.  or  SF . 

. Symphony  Series,  Silver  Burdett 

32.  Flotow — Stradella  Overture,  SF . . 

. Symphony  Series,  Silver  Burdett 

33.  Dvorak — Bagatelle,  SF . EmU  Ascher 

. Symphony  Series,  Silver  Burdett 

35.  Gounod — Mirielle  Overture,  F . G.  Schirmer 

36.  Schumann — Romanza  from  4th  Symphony,  SF . . . 

. . Silver  Burdett 

37.  Chopin — Nocturne,  Op.  48,  No.  1,  F...Ross  Jungnickel 

38.  Mozart — Rondo,  SF . Irving  Berlin 

39.  Haydn — Arietta  &  Presto  from  Sym^ony  No.  32, 

SF  (Master  Series) . G.  Schirmer 

40.  Cadman — Festal  March  in  C,  SF.... Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

41.  Schubert  —  Menuet  &  Heroic  March  (Master 

Series),  SF . G.  Schirmer 

42.  Busch — Lyric  Suite  (Nos.  1  and  4)  SF..ff.  T.  Fitzsimons 

43.  Gluck — Gavotte  in  C,  SF . Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

44.  Tschaikowsky — Chanson  Triste,  SF _ B.  F.  Wood  Co. 

*45.  Haydn — Romance  in  E  flat,  SF . Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

46.  Bach — Polonaise,  Chorale  &  March  (Master  Series), 

SF . G.  Schirmer 
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8.  Weber — Der  FreishuU — Overture . C.  Fischer 

9.  Wagner — Prelude  to  “Lohengrin” . C.  Fischer 

10.  Beethoven — Egmont  Overture . C.  Fischer 

11.  Tschaikowsky — Andante  and  March  from  Pathetique 

Symi^ony  (No.  6) . Hawkes 

12.  Her  old — Zampa — Overture . Ditson  or  Fischer 


13.  Saint-Saens — La  Princess  Juan — Overture _ C.  Fischer 

14.  Christianson — Norwegian  Rhapsody . 

15.  Hadley — Youth  Triumj^nt — Overture . C.  Fischer 

16.  Wagner — Introduction  to  Act  III  “Lohengrin” . 

. Fischer  and  Hawkes 


17.  Schubert — Rosamunde — Overture  . C.  Fischer 

18.  Rossini — Semiramide — Overture . Ditson  or  Fischer 

19.  Suppe — Pique  Dame — Overture . C.  Fischer 

20.  Elgar — Pomp  and  Circumstance  March  No.  l...Bossey 

21.  Thomas — Raymond  Overture . Ditson  or  Fischer 

22.  Hayward — In  a  Spanish  City — Suite . C.  Fischer 

23.  Weber — Abu  Hassan — Overture . Ditson 

24.  Mozart — Don  Juan  Overture . C.  Fischer 

25.  BelUni — Norma  Overture . C.  Fischer 

26.  Gounod — “Le  Reine  de  Saba”  (Grand  March). C.  Fischer 

27.  Ltdgini — Ballet  Egyptian . . C.  Fischer 

28.  Coates — Suite — The  Four  Ways . Chappell-Harms 

29.  Suppe — Light  Cavalry — Overture . Fillmore 

30.  Haydn — Andante  from  Surprise  Symphony.. C.  Fischer 

31.  De  Luca — Legions  of  Ancient  Rome . Barnhouse 

32.  Berlioz — Rakoosy — March . C.  Fischer 

22.  Sousa — The  King  of  France  from  “Three  Quota¬ 
tions”  . Church 

34.  Bizet — Intermezzo  from  L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2 . . 

. C.  Fischer 


35.  Lavallee — Bridal  Rose  Overture  (New  Edition) _ 

. Cundy-Bettoney 


36.  Roberts — Urbana  Overture . C.  Fischer 

37.  Busch — Hymn  and  Processional . Fitzsimmons 

38.  Frazee — Land  of  Romance — Overture .  Jacobs 

39.  Losey — Overture  Premier . Barnhouse 

40.  Brockton — The  Black  Rose — Overture . Ludwig 

41.  King — The  Wanderer — Overture . King 

42.  Coerne — Exaltation . Ditson 

43.  Chenette — Southern  World  Overture . Rubank 

44.  Ketelbey — Sanctuary  of  the  Heart . Bosworth 

45.  Barnhouse — Paraphrase  on  “Pilot  Me” . Barnhouse 

46.  Wagner — Tannhauser  Selection. ' . Fillmore 

47.  Chopin — Mazurka . Bure  hard 

48.  Deppan — A  Japanese  Sunset . Fox 

49.  Jensen — The  Happy  Wanderer . . Bure  hard 


50.  De  LuUy — Menuet  de  Bourgeois  Gentilehomme _ 

. C.  Fischer 


51.  Losey — Forest  Whispers . C.  Fischer 

52.  Beethoven — German  Dances . C.  Fischer 

53.  Haydn — Menuet  de  Boeuf  (Oxen  menuet)... C.  Fischer 

54.  Clarke — At  the  Spinet . C.  Fischer 

55.  Ghys — Louis  XIII  Gavotte . C.  Fischer 

56.  Barbett — Trailing  Arbutus . C.  Fischer 


(Graded  as  to  difficulty,  No.  1  being  most  difficult.) 


Suggested  State  Required  Pieces 

(No.  1  most  difficult;  No.  3  least  difficult.) 


7.  Tschaikowsky — Allegro  con  grazia  from  6th  Sym¬ 
phony  . C.  Fischer 


47.  Martin — Gavotte  Celebre,  SF . Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

48.  Zilcher — Lullaby;  Bloch — March  (Elementary 

Series  No.  4),  SF . G.  Schirmer 

49.  Hartman — ^The  See  Saw;  Dalla — With  Even  Tread 

(Elementary  Series  No.  8),  SF . G.  Schirmer 

50.  Reineke — Little  Suite  (Elementary  Series  No.  10), 

SF . G.  Schirmer 


Selective  List 

1932  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BAND 
CONTEST  MUSIC 

Classes  A  and  B  bands  may  select  from  the  first  thirty-eight 
numbers  in  the  list;  Classes  C,  D,  and  Junior  High  may  select 
from  the  entire  list. 

1.  Tschaikowsky — Finale  from  4th  Symphony.. C.  Fischer 

2.  Mendelssohn — Fingal’s  Cave — Overture . 

. C.  Fischer  or  Chappell 

3.  Hadley — In  Bohemia — Overture  (Class  A  required) 

. G.  Schirmer 

4.  Wagner — Die  Meistersinger — Overture . C.  Fischer 

5.  Goldmark — Sakuntala — Overture . C.  Fischer 

6.  Schubert — Unfinished  Symphony  (1st  movement). 

. C.  Fischer 


Class  A  Orchestras 


(1)  Eroica  Symfffiony,  1st  movement . By  Beethoven 

Cart  Fischer  or  Original  Edition 

(2)  Sixth  Symphony,  1st  movement . By  Beethoven 

Cart  Fischer  or  Original  Edition 

(3)  Dance  of  the  Clowns . By  Rimsky-Korsakov 

G.  Schirmer  or  Origin^  Edition 


Class  B  Orchestras 


Class  C  Orchestras 


.  .By  Grieg 
By  Mozart 
.  By  Busch 


(1)  Menuet  and  Heroic  March  (Master  Series)  .By  Schubert 


G.  Schirmer 

(2)  Romance  in  E  Flat . By  Haydn 

Oliver  Ditson  Edition 

(3)  Gavotte  Celebre  . By  Martin 

Oliver  Ditson  Edition 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  1  (Nos.  1  and  4) 

Carl  Fischer  or  Original  Edition 

G  Minor  Symphony,  1st  movement.... 

Carl  Fischer  or  Original  Edition 

Lyric  Suite  No.  1  (Nos.  1  and  4).... 

Fitssimons  Edition 


Here  Are 

the  Required  Numbers  for  the  1932  National 

High  School  Band  Contest 

Class  A 

In  Bohemia 

By  Hadley 

Class  B 

Youth  Triumphant 

By  Hadley 

Class  C 

Urbana  Overture 

By  Roberts 

Class  D 

Eleanor 

By  Detten 

M*A*R*I*M*B*A 

By  Harold  Beach 


After  attending  a  concert  given 
recently  by  the  famous  TejMC 
Mexico  orchestra,  I  realized 
more  than  ever  the  exquisite  effects  that 
can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ma* 
rimba.  This  orchestra  of  approximately 
forty  versatile  and  talented  musicians 
includes  four  marimba  players  who  per¬ 
form  on  a  large  seven  and  one-half  oc¬ 
tave  Marimba  Xlyophone. 

The  precision  and  technique  with 
which  they  played  brought  forth  tones 
resembling  both  that  of  the  pipe  or¬ 
gan  and  harp.  Their  wonderful  tone 
color  was  remarkably  commented  on  by 
several  music  critics. 

This  concert  left  its  impression  upon 
me  and  has  made  me  think  more  and 
more  of  the  advantages  an  instrument 
of  this  sort  would  give  to  our  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  Up  to 
this  time  the  instrument  has  been  some¬ 
what  sadly  neglected,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  bands  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  been  tending  toward  the  Sym¬ 
phonic  Idea  with  much  variety  of  tone 
color,  the  marimba  would  certainly  be 
an  added  feature. 

A  short  while  after  the  Mexican  Con¬ 
cert  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
the  State  High  School  band  contest  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Here,  much 
to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  found  the 
University  band  of  some  325  players 


I 


Eloise  Redfield  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
winner  of  third  place  in  the  National 
Solo  Contest  and  (below)  Roger 
Goetsche,  Chicago,  winner  of  first  place, 
can  show  you  how  to  handle  the  ham¬ 
mers,  adeptly. 

using  a  Marimba  Xylophone.  Four 
mallets  operated  on  the  lower  register 
and  two  on  the  uf^r  register  playing 
runs,  arpeggios  and  melody  gave  a 
marvelous  tone  effect.  Several  of  the 
contesting  bands,  particularly  those  ffn- 


f,-, 

'k-'  : 


ishing  near  the  top  as  Aurora  and  Quin¬ 
cy,  were  also  equif^d  with  these  in¬ 
struments  ai.«d  I  couldn’t  help  but  no¬ 
tice  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
their  playing  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
others.  The  organ  like  effect  produced 
was  outstanding  in  both  bands. 

The  Quincy  instrument  was  played 
by  two  girl  pianists  who  recently  be¬ 
came  adept  at  the  hammers.  As  there 
are  many  pianists,  both  boys  and  girls 


in  every  school,  it  would  be  easy  for 
any  bandmaster  to  train  a  few  of  them 
in  the  use  of  the  hammers  so  that  they 
would  be  proficient  enough  to  play  in 
the  band  within  a  couple  of  months. 

At  Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  the 
Xyloi^one  and  Marimba  are  quite  pop¬ 
ular.  At  a  special  concert  of  theirs,  two 
young  band  students,  Roger  Goettsche, 
fourteen,  and  Axel  Jensen,  sixteen,  per¬ 
formed  on  these  instruments  in  a  duet 
with  band  accompaniment.  The  build¬ 
ing  rang  with  applause  and  they  were 
forced  to  repeat  the  number. 

For  the  average  sized  band  I  would 
recommend  the  four  and  one-half  oc¬ 
tave  Marimba  Xylophone  as  the  best 
buy,  all  around.  To  fill  up  the  weak 
spots  in  tone  color;  to  provide  a  place 
for  two  new  members  in  the  band;  to 
afford  pleasure  to  your  audience;  and 
to  popularize  your  band,  get  one  of 
these  instruments  or  at  least  give  it 
some  serious  thought. 


New  Rules 

Governing  State  and  National 

Band  Contests 


for  1932 

These  rules  amend  and  are  in  addition  to 
those  published  in  the  1931  Year  Book. 
Please  refer  to  that  edition  for  all  points 
not  covered  herein. 


IN  general  the  rules  will  be  the  same 
as  last  year,  as  concerns  eligibility, 
judging,  prizes,  etc.  (see  1931  year¬ 
book),  but  the  following  changes  have 
been  voted  by  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
strumental  Affairs  of  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors  National  Conference. 

National  ContoMt 

Entry  Fee:  There  shall  be  an  entry 
fee  for  all  bands  and  orchestras  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  National  contest,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  cost  of  the 
prizes  for  the  National  winners  and  to 
help  cover  the  cost  of  ciq>s  awarded  in 
state  contests.  The  fee  for  each  band 
will  be  75c  per  member,  all  classes. 

Meals  and  Lodgings:  Bands  at  the 
Nati(Hud  contest  will  be  housed  at  the 
expense  of  the  host  city  but  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  required  to  furnish  their  own 
meals.  Orchestras  will  have  to  furnish 
both  their  own  meals  and  lodgings. 

Site:  Bands  in  the  National  contest 
may  not  exceed  a  membership  of  90 
players.  Similar  limit  has  not  been  set 
for  the  orchestras. 

Play-Offs:  While  the  number  of  bands 
permitted  to  enter  the  play-offs  will 
probably  be  half  the  number  of  entries 
in  the  class,  but  not  more  than  six,  as 
in  previous  years,  the  Committee  in  con¬ 
ference  with  competing  Directors  may 
change  this  if  it  should  seem  desirable 
for  any  reason,  or  they  may  even  de¬ 
cide  the  contest  without  a  play-off  in 
any  or  all  classes. 

The  bwds  ranking  highest  in  the  [m«- 
liminaries  and  designated  to  play  in  the 
finals  on  the  Saturday  evening  of  the 
contest  will  be  exempt  from  taking  part 
in  the  parade  during  the  same  day. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  in  classes 
in  which  there  is  a  {day-off  the  ranking 
secured  in  the  finals  should  alone  be 
considered,  that  is,  without  regard  to 
the  marks  in  the  preliminaries,  as  in 
previous  contests.  “It  is  (Mssible  that, 
should  the  majority  of  the  com{>eting 
directors  so  desire,  this  plan  may  be 
tried  in  the  1932  contests.” 

State  and  Preliminary  District  Contests 

Eligibility:  The  general  rules  on  this 
subject  as  given  in  the  1931  yearbook 
will  be  modified  as  follows;  So  far  as 
the  state  contest  is  concerned,  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  winner  in  any  class  may 
remain  out  of  the  contest,  if  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  state  contest  commit¬ 
tee,  but  will  be  eligible  to  go  direct  to 
the  National.  In  that  case,  however, 
only  the  first  winner  in  the  class  in  the 
state  contest  may  go  to  the  National, 
instead  of  first  and  second. 

A  similar  |x>licy  is  recommended  with 
regard  to  i>reliminary  district  contest 
winners.  In  fact  the  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  any  band  or  orchestra  has 
demonstrated  conspicuous  superiority 
over  the  others  in  its  class,  it  should, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  local  contest 
committee,  be  {lermitted  and  even  en¬ 
couraged  to  remain  out  of  the  contest, 
whether  district,  city  or  state,  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  best  in 
the  interests  of  the  {)artici{)ants  in  gen¬ 


eral.  The  saving  in  traveling  ex{)ense 
would  also  commend  itself  to  the  group 
affected  and  to  the  school  authorities. 

A  band  or  orchestra  which  finds  it 
more  convenient  to  com{)ete  in  a  state 
contest  other  than  its  own  will  be  {)er- 
mitted  to  do  so  if  it  is  agreeable  to  both 
state  contest  organizations.  It  will  not 
be  given  a  state  championship  cup 
should  it  win  in  an  alien  state,  but  may 
be  one  of  the  two  representatives  of  its  ' 
class  from  that  contest  at  the  National, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  state  contest 
committee. 

Prises:  The  cham{Monship  awards  in 
state  contests  with  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  coc^rates  are  now  silver  cu{>s,  to 
be  held  by  the  winner  one  year  and  to 
be  kept  {)ermanently  by  the  school  win¬ 
ning  them  three  times.  The  cup  will  be 
awarded  in  any  class  of  the  state  con¬ 
test  in  which  there  are  eight  or  more 
entries,  with  the  exce{)tion  of  Class  D 
(one-year  grou(>s).  Ciq)s  cannot  be 
provided  for  more  than  four  classes. 

If  local  organizations  or  the  state 
committee  wishes  to  purchase  a  cup  for 
a  smaller  class  the  Committee  will  fur¬ 
nish  one  of  its  regular  ty{)e  at  actual 
cost. 

In  addition  to  the  ciqps  the  Commit¬ 
tee  awards  handsome  and  engraved  cer¬ 
tificates  for  winners  in  state  ctmtests,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

2 — 3  entries — 1  certificate 
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4 — 5  entries — 2  certificates 
6 — 7 •entries — 3  certificates 
Fourth  and  fifth  i^ace  certificates  will 
also  be  granted  in  large  classes  if  it  is 
considered  advisable  by  the  state  con¬ 
test  chairman  and  special  request  is 
made  for  the  same. 

Bronae  tablets  may  be  purchased  at 
the  cost  price  of-  $10  each,  if  desired  in 
place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  but  the  latter  are  equally  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  honor  won  and,  when 
framed,  make  almost  as  permanent  and 
attractive  memento  of  the  occasion. 

District  Contest  Certificates'.  Slightly 
smaller  certificates  are  offered  by  the 
Cwnmittee  for  winners  of  district  con¬ 
tests,  at  the  request  of  the  contest 
chairman.  The  schedule  is  the  same  as 
in  the  state  contests. 

Certificates  for  Winners  of  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Events  in  State  and  District 
Contests:  Small  certificates  are  offered 
by  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Music  for  Solo  and  en¬ 
semble  winners  in  state  contests  where 
no  other  provision  has  been  made  for 
such  awards.  They  are  also  offered  to 
winners  in  these  events  in  district  con¬ 
tests  if  there  are  at  least  three  entries 
in  the  class. 

Marching  Event:  The  marching 
bands  will  probably  be  judged  by 
classes,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  If  so 
a  prize  will  be  awarded  the  winner  in 
each  class. 

Warming-up  Number  for  Orchestras: 
Orchestras  entering  the  National  may 
play  a  warming-up  number,  not  to  take 
more  than  three  minutes,  and  not  to  be 
judged. 

National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Auodation 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association  in  May, 
1931,  membership  dues  were  reduced 
from  the  previous  amount  of  $1,  which 
included  subscription  io  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician,  to  25  cents,  without  the  maga¬ 
zine.  The  School  Musician  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Association  and  the 
subscription  rate  is  60  cents  per  year. 
All  members  of  the  Association  are 
urged  to  become  subscribers. 

National  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contests 
Solo  and  ensemble  contests,  in  the 
leading  instriunents  of  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra,  will  be  held  at  the  time  of  and 
in  connection  with  the  National  High 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Contests  re¬ 
spectively.  The  list  of  the  band  instru¬ 
ments  is  as  follows: 

Piccolo,  Flute,  Bassoon,  Oboe,  Eng¬ 
lish  Horn,  Eb  Clarinet,  Bb  Clarinet, 


Alto  Clarinet,  Bass  Clarinet,  Comet, 
Trumpet,  Fluegel  Horn,  French  Horn, 
Trombone,  Baritone,  Bass,  Saxophone 
Group  I,  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano,  Alto ; 
Saxofdione  Group  II,  Tenor,  Baritone, 
Bass;  Marimba-Xylo{^one,  Snare 
Drum. 

Small  Ensembles: 

Woodwind  Ensembles: 

Flute  Quartette 

Clarinet  Quartette  (two  Bb  clarinets, 
one  alto  and  one  bass  clarinet) 

Wood  Quintette  (flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
clarinet  and  French  hom) 

Woodwind  Sextette 

Brass  Ensembles: 

Horn  (Quartette 
Trombone  Quartette 
Brass  Quartette 
Brass  Sextette 

Saxof^one  Ensembles: 

Saxophone  Quartette 
Saxophone  Sextette 

Note:  In  case  a  trio  is  entered  in 
any  of  the  above  classes,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  it  to  compete  in  the  quartette 
class.  In  case  a  quintette  is  entered 
other  than  the  woodwind,  it  will  com¬ 
pete  with  the  sextette. 

The  list  of  instniments  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra  Contest, 
Solo  Events,  is  as  follows: 

Piano,  String  Bass,  Viola,  Cello,  Harp, 
Violin. 

Solo  Events  at  National  High  School 
Orchestra  Contest 

Violin  String  Bass 

Viola  Piano 

Violoncello  Harp 


Small  Ensemble  Events  at  National  High 
School  Orchestra  Contest 

a.  Trio  (Violin,  ’Cello,  Piano). 

b.  Trio  (Violin,  Flute,  Harp). 

c.  String-  Quartette  (Violin  I,  Violin 
II,  Viola,  ’Cello). 

d.  String  Quintette  (Violin  I,  Violin 
II,  Viola,  ’CeUo,  Bass). 

e.  Miscellaneous  String  Ensembles  (3 
to  8  players,  including  Harp  or  Piano). 

There  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  $1 
per  individual  contestant  for  all  entries 
in  the  solo  and  small  ensemble  events 
at  the  National  contests.  This  is  to 
help  cover  the  cost  of  prizes,  judges  and 
incidentals. 

Solo  and  ensemble  entries  must  be 
members  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association. 

Eligibility:  EligibUity  rules  are  the 
same  as  in  1931  and  may  be  obtained, 
with  ai^lication  blank,  from  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  904  Second  Avenue,  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois,  president  of  the  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association. 

Similar  applications  for  the  orches¬ 
tral  stringed  instruments  and  piano 
events  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Leon 
Ruddick,  Supervisor  of  Orchestras,  De¬ 
partment  of  Music,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice-president  of 
the  Association  in  charge  of  the  Orches¬ 
tra  Division. 

An  eligible  individual  may  compete  in 
one  solo  and  one  ensemble  event. 

An  individual  may  compete  in  two 
solo  events,  {M-ovided  he  has  taken  first 
place  in  both  in  his  state  contest. 

It  is  possible  that  some  slight  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  above  rifles  when 
they  appear  in  final  form  in ‘the  Com¬ 
mittee's  official  announcement. 


Every  month  we  receive  many  orders  for 
single  copies  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  We  are  glad  to  fill  these  orders  when¬ 
ever  possible  but  our  overrun  is  generally  lim¬ 
ited,  and  extra  copies  are  soon  exhausted. 
Send  your  orders  in  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  publication  date  enclosing  fifteen  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps.  Three  or  more  copies  will  be 
supplied  at  ten  cents  a  copy  plus  cost  of 
mailing. 


A  Ten  Dollar 

Lesson  in 
Trumpeting 

The  Second  of  a  Series 


By  W.  W.  Wagner 


Those  of  you  who  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  the  moving  picture 
“Trader  Horn”  will  remember 
the  thrilling  scenes  where  the  frenzied 
native  warriors  were  chasing  the  in¬ 
trepid  Trader  and  his  companions.  Du 


The  Brass  Trio  of  the  Hobart  High 
School  Champion  Band  is  living  up 
to  their  reputation  by  winning  first  in 
District,  first  in  State  and  second  in 
the  National  Contest.  From  left  to 
right  they  are:  Everett  Parry,  Robert 
Rhoades  and  Robert  Maybaum. 


you  remember  the  theme  of  the  chant 
which  the  natives  used  in  their  war 
song?  As  I  remember  it  was  something 
like  this: 


These  two  measures  were  repeated 
over  and  over  and  in  fact  constituted 
the  entire  chant.  My  impression  was 
that  these  primitive  people  had  a  very 
limited  conception  of  musical  possibil¬ 
ities  and  that  this  short  phrase  probably 
was  their  idea  of  stirring  martial  music. 

Now  let  us  take  another  example  of 
oddities  in  music  and  consider  the 
Chinese  whole  tone  scale.  As  you  know, 
our  regularly  accepted  major  scale  is 
composed  of  whole  tones  except  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  and  seventh 
and  eighth  where  half  tones  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Chinaman  considers  the 
whole  tone  scale  to  be  very  pleasing  yet 
to  our  ears  it  would  be  very  incomplete 
and  far  from  satisfying. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Chinese  music 
is  the  type  of  instrumentation  which  is 
used  ...  a  mussette  and  native  stringed 
instruments,  liberally  punctuated  by 
gongs  constitute  an  ideal  Chinese  com¬ 
bination.  To  our  ears  this  “music”  is 
odd,  weird  and  far  from  being  our  idea 
of  music,  yet  to  the  accustomed  ears  of 
our  oriental  friends  it  is  sufficient  to 
sooth  the  savage  breast. 

And  so  we  find  that  in  various  parts 
(Continued  on  page  SS) 
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Don’t  Say  It 

Write  I 


The  Holland  High  School  Band 
sends  you  a  umrd  of  greeting.  They 
can  say  “Hello"  in  a  few  minutes 
while  they  play  “Goodbye  For- 


In  which  the  writer  tells 
you  how  to  form  letters 
and  words,  on  the  par¬ 
ade  grounds.  This  is 
the  most  spectacular 
feature  of  all  drilling. 


By 


Eugene 

F. 

Heater 


Director,  the  Holland,  Michi¬ 
gan,  High  School  Band,  and 
Orchestra. 


The  band,  its  music,  its  marching 
and  its  evolutions  have  become 
a  recognized  and  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  feature  of  most  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  games.  Even  the  spectators  who 
do  not  understand  all  the  points  of  the 
game  can  appreciate  good  music  and 
a  good  marching  band.  The  band  owes 
to  itself,  to  the  school  it  represents, 
and  to  the  public  which  has  turned  out 
to  see  it  the  duty  of  making  the  most 
of  its  <^)portunity  to  add  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  day. 


What  must  happen  in  the  drill  rooms 
or  on  the  drill  field  before  the  band 
can  make  this  pleasing  appearance  or 
bring  a  crowded  stadium  to  its  feet 
with  iKide?  In  previous  issues  of  the 
School  Musician  we  have  had  articles 
covering  the  duties  of  the  Drum  Major, 
carrying  position  of  the  instruments,  in¬ 
structions  for  each  individual  [riayer 
and  others.  Mr.  Karl  Schlabach  of 
Benton  Harbor,  Mkh.,  in  the  January 
issue  gave  us  some  splendid  instruc¬ 
tion  on  marching,  drilling  and  letter 
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Muskegon  Heights  or  Modesto 
High  wiU  he  delighted  wkh 
this  interesting  formation.  No! 
It  is  not  intended  to  express 
“Merciful  Heavens.^ 


and  the  position  which  he  must  take  for 
the  various  maneuvers.  This  he  studies 
until  he  has  pictured  in  his  mind  his 
every  move.  Next  comes  the  question 
of  when  to  move. 

A  band  on  the  march  covers  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  yards  per  minute. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  the 
band  to  get  to  the  point  where  the 


forming.  Answering  the  above  question 
may  be  called  a  sort  of  a  sequel  to  Mr. 
Schlabach’s  article. 

Preparedness  is  the  keynote  of  the 
success  of  a  band  on  the  football  held 
just  as  it  is  in  most  adventures.  In 
the  drill  room  each  boy  is  given  a  chart 
vihich  shows  his  position  in  formation 


The  double  file 
“H”  is  a  tribute  to 
Harvard,  Holland, 
Hoodville,  and — 
tut,  tut. 


formation  is  to  be  made  can  be  pre¬ 
determined  and  marked  on  the  specihc 
measure  bar  of  his  march  music.  No 
signals  are  necessary  because  all  play¬ 
ers  know  that  they  must  change  at 
the  particular  measure.  Many  bands 
attempk  to  form  letters  and  words  with¬ 
out  playing  as  they  do  so,  with  but 
little  effect  upwn  the  spectators.  It 
is  just  as  easy  and  much  more  effective 
to  go  through  all  the  formations  while 
playing  if  the  px-oper  care  is  taken  in 
planning  all  the  minutest  of  details. 

A  suggested  routine  may  be  to  have 
the  band  start  playing  as 
they  stand  on  the  end  of 
the  field  ready  for  the 
dramatic  entrance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  first 
strain  thev  may  step  out 
with  a  real  “strut,”  con¬ 
tinuing  to  middle  of  the 
field.  Each  rank  will 
know  which  yard  line  to 
stop  on  and  when  they 
have  reached  the  proper 
place  they  will  mark 
time  until  they  arrive  at 
the  indicated  measure  on 
their  sheet  of  music  and 
without  pause,  break  in¬ 
to  the  formation  of  the 
word  “Hello”  facing  the 
visiting  stands.  (A  good 
spacing  on  the  field  is 
for  the  first  rank  to 
stop  on  the  specified 
yard  line,  the  second 
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This  letter  “C”  can  easily 
be  made  into  a  "G.”  In 
all  of  these  duals  the 
blade  spots  indicate  the 
original  formation  of  the 
band. 


turn  to  face  the  visiting  stands  where 
the  letter  of  the  visiting  school  is  made 
and  the  song  of  the  visitors  is  played. 
An  “about-face”  or  counter  march  to¬ 
ward  your  own  stands  playing  the  school 
song  and  forming  the  school  letter  will 
quickly  bring  the  stands  to  their  feet 
for  a  dramatic  finish  from  the  dramatic 
start.  It  is  possible  to  march  in  certain 
letter  formations  if  properly  planned.  We 
have  often  combined  the  two  bands  at 


a  game  to  play  a  march  familiar  to 
both  bands.  This  routine  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  needs.  The  possibilities  for 
contributing  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators  before  and  between  the 
halves  of  the  game  are  unlimited.  No 
bandmaster  can  afford  to  miss  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  big  contribution  to 
the  athletic  events  which  have  come  to 
be  such  an  important  factor  in  our 
school  life. 


rank  two  and  one-half  yards  behind, 
leaving  the  third  rank  to  stand  on  the 
next  white  yard  line.  Providing  the 
field  is  lined  off  every  five  yards.)  An¬ 
other  measure  bar  will  indicate  the  time 
to  break  up  the  formation  and  the 
Drum  Major  will  take  them  to  the 
end  of  the  field  to  countermarch  back 
to  the  center  again  for  a  right  or  left 


not  the  signature  of  the  Keely 
Institute.  {Oh,  yes,  the  place  is 
still  running.)  Neither  does  it 
represent  Detroit.  Davis  Tech 
will  recognise  it  as  their  very 
own.  These  letters  are  all 
formed  by  bands  of  fifty-four 
pieces.  The  two-letter  forma¬ 
tions  in  single  file  are  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  perhaps  the  easiest 
to  maneuver. 


For  Pianists 

TheodoraT  roendle 
Interprets 


Few  compositions  for  piano  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  achieved  the  outstand¬ 
ing  success  and  popularity  that  Palm- 
gren’s  exquisite  little  masterpiece  has 
won  in  the  hearts  of  countless  music 
lovers,  laymen,  and  musicians  alike — 
and  success  could  hardly  be  more  well- 
deserved.  The  composition  is  pure  gold 
with  not  a  trace  of  the  cheap  or  senti¬ 
mental  which  accounts  for  much  that 
is  undeservedly  and  momentarily  popu¬ 
lar.  It  is  a  curious  thing  about  the 
“great  hits” — the  ones  that  last.  They 
are,  without  exception,  excellently  writ¬ 
ten,  real  gems,  and  with  a  high  ethical, 
spiritual  and  musical  appeal.  Let  us 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  list:  Schumann’s 
Traumerei;  Rachmaninoff’s  famous  pre¬ 
lude;  Dvorak’s  Humoresque;  Chopin’s 
Butterfly  Etude;  also  the  Db  nocturne, 
Tschaikowsky’s  andante  Cantabele  from 
the  2nd  string  quartet;  Beethoven’s  ^so- 
called)  Moonlight  Sonata.  What  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  music  and  yet  how  uni¬ 
formly  excellent,  my  pomt  being  that 
the  ‘masses”  have,  after  all,  proper  dis- 
cenment  and  a  real  feeling  for  what 
is  refined  and  beautiful  in  musical 
art.  If  the  list  could  only  be  immeas¬ 
urably  extended  to  include  the  infinite 
number  of  other  immortal  masterineces 
for  the  present  loved  and  appreciated 
by  only  the  more  initiated,,  what  a  vast 
and  cultivated  audience  we  would  have 
in  this  country!  How  stimulating  to  the 
profession  and  what  a  living  and  ever 
present  joy  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
pec^le  whose  imaginations  are  stuntified 
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by  cheap  movies,  chesq}  magazine  tales 
and  cheqxr  music. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Palmgren  com¬ 
position.  The  desired  effect  is  one  of 
ephemeral,  misty,  hazy  delicacy.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  such  a  night,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  beautiful  spring  nights 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  America,  noted 
for  its  raw  and  rainy  springs.  But  very 
occasionally  we  have  one,  the  touch  of 
frost  still  in  the  air,  but  the  atmosphere 
alive  and  pulsating  with  an  ecstasy  too 
subtle  for  analysis.  The  average  student 
makes  invariably  the  following  mistakes. 
He  plays  his  right  hand  accompaniment 
too  loud  and  jerkily.  His  melody  does 
not  flow  with  the  requisite  smoothness, 
principally  because  his  left  hand  has 
not  acquired  the  necessary  control  for 
delicate  and  sustained  melody  playing 
and  last  but  far  from  least,  he  often 
is  guilty  of  that  most  flagrant  of  pian- 
istic  blunders  by  frequently  playing  his 
chords  unsimultaneously  with  the  left 
hand  which  is  the  first,  greatest  and 
most  cardinal  of  sins.  To  acquire  this 
absolute  control  of  tone  and  absolute 
synchronization  of  left  and  right  hand 
I  must  repeat  and  emphasize  again  as 
I  have  done  so  often  in  former  articles. 
Practice  very  slowly — very  firmly,  very 
deeply  in  the  keys.  Remember  always 


that  to  obtain  a  good  photograph  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  clear, 
clean  cut  negative  and  it  is  for  this  that 
we  spend  so  many  hours  at  the  piano  to 
acquire! 

Just  how  well  worth  while  the  student 
who  has  finally  mastered  and  has  per¬ 
fect  control  of  a  piece  will  fully  realize, 
for  then  comes  the  joy  of  projecting 
perfectly,  each  inflection  and  nuance 
which  makes  the  sum  total  of  that  great 
and  subtle  art  we  call  music.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  composition  is  extremely 
simple,  the  form  quite  perfect.  The 
rhythm  should  be  extremely  elastic, 
flowing  but  never  out  of  balance.  Be 
cautious  in  the  measures  where  your 
right  hand  accompaniment  changes  and 
projects  the  melody  in  chords  that  must 
be  {^ayed  as  smoothly  and  in  exactly 
the  tempo  as  when  your  left  hand 
played  the  melody  in  single  notes.  The 
last  four  measures  of  this  piece  are  diffi¬ 
cult  too,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
there  is  so  little  “going  on.”  The  chords 
must  diminish  in  tone  with  the  greatest 
evenness  and  delicacy  and  yet  always  be 
perfectly  articulate.  At  some  future 
time  we  will  consider  the  Bird  Song  also 
of  Palmgren’s  as  it  lends  itself  admir¬ 
ably  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  ever 
lovely  and  popular  “May  Night.” 
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Acoustics 


Musical  Instruments 


Written  So  You  Can  Understand  It 


IT  IS  customary  to  define  pitch  by 
relating  it  to  h  certain  place  on  the 
staff.  Thus  we  say  violin  A,  and 
immediately  think  of  the  A  found  on 
the  middle  space  of  the  treble  or  G  clef. 
It  is  also  customary  to  think  of  pitch 
as  the  high  or  low  effect  of  tones,  that 
is,  we  speak  of  the  high  pitch  of  certain 
notes  and  the  low  pitch  of  others.  There 
is,  however,  a  more  exact  understand¬ 
ing  of  pitch  than  either  of  the  ones  just 
referred  to,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
a{^ratus  described  in  our  previous  in¬ 
stallment  we  can  see  and  comprehend 
what  this  is. 

If  the  disk  with  regularly  spaced 
teeth  is  revolved  on  the  turning  spindle 
while  the  card  is  held  so  the  teeth  flick 
it  as  they  go  by,  or  if  the  disk  with  the 
regularly  spaced  holes  is  used  and  a 
stream  of  air  is  blown  through  the  holes 
as  they  rotate,  one  thing  is  very  notice¬ 
able.  The  slower  the  disk  is  turned  the 
lower  is  the  [Htch  that  is  given;  and  the 
faster  the  disk  is  turned,  the  higher  is 
the  pitch  we  hear.  This  suggests  at 
once  a  very  correct  definition  of  {Mtch. 
Pitch  is  that  quality  of  a  tone  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  rapidity  with  which  its 
units  occur.  The  more  of  these  units 
in  a  given  time,  the  second  is  used  as 
the  time  measurement,  the  higher  is  the 
pitch;  and  the  fewer  of  these  units  in 
a  second,  the  lower  is  the  pitch. 

As  far  as  music  is  concerned,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of 
these  units.  If  there  are  very  few  of 
them  per  second  they  are  each  heard 
separately  and  then  we  are  not  conscious 
of  pitch  nor  of  a  musical  tone.  We 
hear  a  series  of  shocks  or  throbs.  The 
units  must  come  so  close  together  that 
the  ear  is  not  conscious  of  each  one  but 
of  a  smooth  and  continuing  sensation, 
in  order  to  be  useful  and  valuable  in 
music.  This  low  pitch  limit  varies  for 
different  people.  In  general  it  occurs 
around  the  lowest  C  on  the  piano,  writ- 
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ten  with  five  leger  lines  and  on  the 
sixth  added  space  below  the  bass  or  F 
clef,  and  having  a  frequency  of  about 
33  per  second.  In  orchestra  music  the 
low  E  of  the  double-bass,  the  third  note 
up  from  this  lowest  C,  is  the  lowest 
pitch  needed.  Some  people  are  able  to 
distinguish  pitch  down  to  a  frequency 
of  16  or  less  per  second;  young  ears 
are  usually  more  sensitive  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  older  ones.  But  an  inability 
to  clearly  sense  pitch  values  at  very 
low  frequencies  is  no  handicap  in  a  mu¬ 
sical  career,  provided  pitch  values  begin 
to  register  around  32  frequencies,  so  it 
is  nothing  about  which  to  worry.  The 
reason  being,  of  course,  that  lower  fre¬ 
quencies  are  not  much  used  in  music 
and  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  adequate 
expressiveness  in  music. 

IN  the  direction  of  higher  pitch  limits 
we  find  a  similar  condition.  As  the 
frequency  of  a  tone  increases  and  its 
{Htch  becomes  higher,  the  tone  becomes 
shrill  and  it  becomes  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  just  where  the  tone  belongs 
on  the  staff.  A  large  per  cent  of  those 
hearing  it  will  place  it  in  the  wrong 
octave,  thinking  it  to  be  an  octave 
higher  or  lower  than  it  really  is.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  the  same  as  the 
one  which  accounts  for  an  inability  to 
distinguish  low  pitches,  although  it  is 
related.  It  is  just  that  when  the  fre- 
queAcy  reaches  a  certain  rapidity  the 
ear  is  unable  to  determine  accurately 
the  jHtch  value  of  the  tone.  It  is  really 
correct  to  say  that  the  ear  cannot  count 
that  fast.  If  the  frequency  is  increased 
still  further  the  tone  becomes  inaudible, 
and  does  not  affect  the  ear  at  all.  This 


frequency  rate  that  introduces  inaudi¬ 
bility  also  varies  with  different  people, 
it  may  be  found  anywhere  from  20,000 
to  40,000  frequencies  per  second.  The 
place  where  lack  of  distinct  ];Mtch  defi¬ 
nition  begins  also  varies,  but  tones  used 
in  music  stay  well  below  this  place, 
even  where  it  is  found  for  ears  not 
very  sensitive  to  high  pitches.  The 
highest  note  of  the  piano,  seven  octaves 
above  the  lowest  C,  is  about  the  most 
rapid  frequency  used  in  music,  and  it 
is  not  used  often.  Its  frequency  is 
slightly  over  4,200  per  second.  So  the 
frequencies  for  tones  used  in  music  are 
found  between  33  and  4,200  per  second, 
and  some  frequency  between  these  two 
limits  accounts  for  the  pitch  of  every 
note  it  is  possible  to  write  for  any  mu¬ 
sical  instrument,  generally  speaking. 
However,  all  the  beauty  it  is  possible 
to  express  in  tone  between  these  pitch 
limits,  apparently  is  unlimited  by  them. 
If  such  a  limit  exists  it  has  not  been 
reached  and  probably  never  will  be. 
Such  limitations  as  have  squared  have 
been  human  and  not  acoustical,  so 
again  we  find  nothing  about  which  to 
worry. 

If  we  experiment  somewhat  with  the 
relationship  of  tones  as  determined  by 
their  frequency  relation,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  very  interesting  field.  One 
that  exiKesses  tone  relationship  mathe¬ 
matically.  This  is  not  at  all  to  be  un¬ 
expected.  We  have  already  seen  that 
music  itself  is  music  because  the  imits 
that  compose  tone  or  music  are  put  to¬ 
gether  in  an  orderly  and  regular  man¬ 
ner.  And  one  of  the  most  exact  means 
of  expressing  order  and  regularity  is  by 
mathematics.  By  turning  the  disk  on 
the  revolving  spindle  a  certain  number 
of  times  per  second,  and  multiplying 
that  by  the  number  of  holes  or  teeth  in 
the  disk  we  can  produce  a  certain  defi¬ 
nite  frequency.  Then  by  comparing  two 
tones,  one  of  which  has  twice  the  fre- 
(Contlnued  on  page  41) 
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They  W on  Prizes  in 
State  and  National 
Contests  Last  Spring 


I 
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George  Leedkmm  of  Des  Moines, 
loiva,  member  of  the  Des  Moines 
Symphony  Orchestra,  teas  the 
winner  of  second  and  third 
places  in  the  State  and  National 
Violin  Solo  Contests 
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It's  this  i»-ize-wintUng  solo  business  that 
keeps  Modesto  in  the  limelight.  One 
of  her  proud  sons,  William  Vlach, 
proved  himself  master  of  his  huge  £{> 
Sousaphone  by  winning  the  much  cov¬ 
eted  first  place  in  the  California  State 
Solo  Contest  held  at  Sacramento 
last  spring 


It  surely  teas  a 
winning  season 
for  Calvin  C. 
Gabriel  of  No¬ 
wata ,  Okla¬ 
homa,  who  had 
the  honor  of 
winning  first  on 
his  flute  in  con¬ 
ference  district 
and  state  con¬ 
tests  in  1931  as 
well  as  11th 
place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest. 
He  also  won 
first  place  in 
the  ctmference; 
2nd  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  3rd  in 
the  state  on  his 
BB\)  bass  horn. 


Sidney  Weiss, 


the  Harrison  T 


School  band. 


at  Tulsa  last 


sturdy 


With  such  a  snappy  appearance  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Bloom  Tous] 
ship  High  School  Saxophone  Quartette,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  um| 
secona  in  the  National  Contest.  The  boys  are:  Orval  Morton,  1st  oitoi) 
Donald  Herman,  tenor;  John  Hinkley,  2nd  alto;  i 

and  Harry  Maxwell,  baritone 
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Sam  Reiner  of  GlenviUe  High 
School  Orchestra  won  3rd  in  the 
National  Cello  S<do  Contest  last 
spring  and  was  also  a  member  of 
their  champion  string  quartette. 
A  scholarship  gave  him  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  studying  at  Winona  Camp 
last  summer 


Smiling  her  toay 
to  the  top,  Lillian 
Lucille  Otte  of 
S  haron,  P  ennsyl- 
Vania,  won  third 
place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Piano  Solo 
Contest  held  at 
Cleveland  last 
term.  She  also  won 
first  place  in  one 
County  and  two 
State  contests 


Fortunate  enough  to  win  first 
place  in  the  state  and  2nd  in  the 
National  contest  on  his  ftuegel 
horn,  W  illard  D.  Michael  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado,'  says,  “Afy  only 
aim  is  to  take  first  place  in  the 
National  Contest  next  year” 


As  a  member  of  the 
Joliet  High  School 
band,  John  J.  Clem¬ 
ens,  Jr.,  attend^  four 
N  ati  onal  contests. 
Last  spring  he  took 
first  place  on  his  £[> 
clarinet  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  second  in  the 
State  and  first  in  the 
National  Contest,  as 
did  his  band 


Besides  being  a  prominent  clar¬ 
inet  player  of  Michigan's  All 
State  Orchestra  for  several 
years,  Hugh  Parker,  Watervliet, 
Mich.,  was  second  place  Na¬ 
tional  Winner  1930  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  North  Central  Chorus, 
Des  Moines,  1931 
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«  We  See  by  the  Papers  » 


California  Has  Own  Music 
Camp 

California  can  now  boast  of  its  first 
summer  music  camp  which  was  held  this 
sununer  at  Camp  Sierra.  The  camp  is 
ideally  situated  in  the  redwood  forest 
overlooking  Big  Creek  Canyon  and 
the  Sierra  mountains  on  the  far  side 
rising  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
camp  level.  Major  Earl  Dillon  of  Ker¬ 
man  Union  High  School  with  a  group 
of  accredited  teachers,  each  an  expert 
on  some  particular  instrument,  made  up 
the  teaching  staff. 

Intensive  training  on  their  chosen  in¬ 
strument  was  given  each  and  every 
student,  and  those  who  wished  to  master 
a  new  instrument  had  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  study. 

Each  day  private  and  class  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  from  9  A.  M.  to  12 
and  the  band  and  orchestra  period  was 
from  1:30  to  3:00  P.  M.  From  then 
on  the  day  was  free  for  swimming, 
hikes,  games  and  amusements. 

Some  activity  was  held  every  eve¬ 
ning  such  as  stunt  night,  weenie  roasts, 
campfires,  marshmallow  roasts  and 
haunted  house  trips  to  avoid  any  chance 
for  that  “home  feeling.”  Mess  was 
excellent  throughout  the  entire  camp 
period.  What  more  can  be  said?  Only 
that  the  camp  intends  to  go  right  ahead 
next  summer  with  renewed  interest. 


Amarillo  High  Band  Organizes 

Under  the  direction  of  Oscar  Wise, 
the  Amarillo  High  School  Band  has  just 
completed  reorganization  this  semester. 
Tryouts  have  been  held  to  determine 
the  position  which  each  player  will  hold 
this  term.  With  a  personnel  of  fifty- 
six  or  more  good  flyers,  Mr.  Wise  is 
confident  that  his  band  will  make  a 
good  showing  as  he  has  selected  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  repertoire  of  marches  and 
other  music. 

Cadets  Increase 

With  a  membership  of  38,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  Cadet  Band,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  is  starting  the  term  with  one  of 
the  largest  enrollments  for  the  last  few 
years.  Ten  of  the  new  members  are 
freshmen,  and  other  classes  are  repre¬ 
sented  with  approximately  the  same 
number.  Band  adviser,  Henry  Cox  says, 
“They  show  wonderful  spirit.” 


This  Department  Is 
Conducted  by 
Neta  Ramberg 

Please  send  in  the 
music  news  of  your 
school.  And  don't  for¬ 
get  the  pictures. 

Miss  Kettering  Is  Versatile 

Miss  Kathryn  Ann  Kettering  of 
Crete,  Nebraska,  won  second  {dace  in 
the  National  Piano  Solo  Contest  at 
Cleveland  last  spring. 

Promised  a  trip  to  Cleveland  for  the 
National  Contest  if  she  won  in  the 


State,  Kathryn  made  good.  She  regards 
that  trip  as  a  “thrill  of  a  lifetime.” 

The  last  semester  of  her  senior  year 
in  high  school  was  spent  at  Lincoln 
High,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  she  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  their  excellent 
music  department. 

Duripg  the  summer  of  1930  she  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  National 
High  School  Band  &  Orchestra  Camp 
at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  where  she 
won  second  in  the  piano  solo  contest 
and  (dayed  piano  for  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson  and  Percy  Grainger. 

This  is  her  twelfth  year  of  music 
study  and  she  not  only  plays  the  piano, 
viola,  violin  and  harp,  but  sings  as 
well.  Much  of  her  musical  ability,  we 
believe,  must  be  credited  to  her  musical 


parents,  who  are  themselves  teachers  of 
piano  and  voice. 

“Music,”  says  Kathryn,  “will  be  my 
life  work  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  will 
be  h^ipy  in  it.” 

Glenville  Plays  at  the  Stadium 

The  Glenville  High  School  Orchestra, 
imder  the  direction  of  R.  E.  Rush, 
played  at  the  Cleveland  Stadium,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  in  a  mass  band  together 
with  the  United  States  Marine,  and 
other  local  high  schools.  They  will  have 
various  events,  including  concerts  and 
recitals,  to  fill  their  program  this 
semester. 

Shortly  after  ‘Thanksgiving  a  band 
concert  is  being  given,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  go  toward  the  payment  of 
uniforms. 

Glenville  now  boasts  of  one  hundred 
and  one  members  in  the  orchestra  and 
ninety-eight  in  the  band.  A  very  good 
record! 

All  State  H.  S.  Orchestra 

The  Department  of  Music  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association, 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  November 
27-30,  will  present  the  All  State  High 
School  Sym^ony  Orchestra  in  a  con¬ 
cert  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November 
29th,  at  three  o’clock,  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  con¬ 
sists  of  two  hundred  forty  selected 
players  from  the  various  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  following  program  will  be  given; 


Overture,  “Sakuntala” . Goldmark 

Liebestraum  . Liszt 

Conductor,  Ben  Levy  of  Bayonne 

Southern  Rhapsody . Hosmer 

Air  for  the  G  String . Bach 


Conductor,  Clifford  Demarest  of  Tenafly 

Waltz,  “The  Sleeping  Beauty” . 

. Tschaikowsky 

Finale  from  Fourth  SymfAony . 

. Tschaikowsky 

Conductor,  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
of  Elizabeth 

Wields  the  Baton 

Edward  Murray  of  Springfield  High 
School,  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  recently 
chosen  by  Mr.  Gaylord  R.  Humberger 
to  succeed  Cliff  Levin  as  drum  major 
for  the  high  school  band. 
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This  Is  Splendid 


Inured  by  “1  Am  Music”  of  our 
September  issue,  Elfraeda  Rowland  of 
Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  contributes  a  bit 
of  delightful  poetry. 

RELEASE 

By  night’s  alluring  arms  enfolded. 
Clasped  upon  her  fragrant  breast. 
Bewitched,  my  spirit  calmly  slumbers, 
Lulled  into  eternal  rest. 

The  leaves,  casting  their  lacy  shadows. 
Gently  and  fitfully  sigh: 

Breezes,  wafting  light  caresses. 

Chant  a  taimting  lullaby. 


Then  the  strains  of  distant  music 
Echo  faintly  through  the  night. 

Swelling  with  enchanting  sweetness, 
’Neath  the  stars’  wierd,  elfin  light. 

The  pulsing  tang  of  mellow  harpstrings. 
The  plaintive  wail  of  lovely  lute. 
Triumphant  peal  of  silver  trumpet. 

The  laughter  of  a  fairy  flute. 


Winners  in  Parochial  Contest 


tion,  won  first  place  in  the  Dubuque 
Arch-Diocese  Contest  for  parochial 
schools  held  early  this  summer.  Their 
director,  John  Jenney,  is  {voud  of  the 
wonderful  work  they  have  been  doing 
this  year. 


Our  Lady  of  Victory  Academy  Band 
surely  responded  when  the  photographer 
told  them  to  “look  for  the  birdie.”  Just 
look  at  those  smiles!  This  attractive 
young  group  of  musicians  is  from 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and,  for  your  informa- 


The  violin  with  its  tender  throbbing 
Murmuring  softly  as  a  dove. 
Intermingles  joy  and  pathos 
Into  a  melody  of  love. 

Gloriously  night’s  spiell  is  broken. 

And  through  the  golden  dawn  of  day 
On  the  wings  of  song  immortal 
My  spirit  is  borne  away! 


Schlitz,  Student  Conductor;  Keig  Gar¬ 
vin,  Librarian  and  Cyril  Dussel,  Prop>- 
erty  Man. 


All  students  who  attended  the  concert 
were  dismissed  early  for  the  program. 
Our  reporter,  Dick  Guthier  and  John 
Sp)arr  acted  as  publicity  agents  for  the 
band. 


Ecut  Aurora  Band  Elects 
Officers 

Harold  E.  Brown,  Reporter 
Election  time  again!  East  Aurora 
High  Band  recently  held  their  annual 
election  of  officers  and  the  lucky  win¬ 
ners  are:  Harvey  Geist,  President; 
Ellsworth  Drew,  Vice-President;  LeRoy 


Kryl  Visits  Huntington 

Under  the  auspices  of  Huntington 
High  School  Band,  Huntington,  Ind., 
Bohumir  Kyrl  and  his  famous  band 
presented  a  sptecial  concert  October  15. 


Dick  Again! 

Seventy-seven  students  from  Central 
School,  Huntington,  Ind.,  are  taking  be¬ 
ginning  band  this  year.  This  is  the 
largest  class  Huntington  schools  have 
ever  known. 

Richard  Guthier  has  charge  of  the 
drum  corpM  of  twelve  members.  Mr. 
Weesner  will  instruct  the  fifty  members 
of  the  wind  instrument  group  and  Low¬ 
ell  Lybrook  is  taking  care  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  stringed  instrument  beginners. 


Watch  Harrisburg 


A  Pirate  Band  Organized 

Twenty  of  the  more  experienced  play¬ 
ers  of  the  Bismarck  High  School  band 
have  organized  a  Pirate  Band  under  the 
direction  of  Clarion  Larson,  musical  di¬ 
rector.  This  band  is  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  pep  meetings  and  footbaU 
games.  The  members  are: 

Trumpets,  Melvin  Thoreson,  Melvin 
Timm,  William  Owens,  Edwin  Mueller; 
clarinets,  Russell  Saxvik,  George  Bou- 


Tbe  Harrisburg  Township  High 
School  Band  of  Harrisburg,  Illinois, 
more  than  doubled  its  personnel  within 
six  months.  With  so  much  new  mate¬ 
rial,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  enter 


the  contests  this  year.  However,  only 
five  or  six  p>layers  are  being  lost  through 
graduation  so  G.  R.  Waller,  their  direc¬ 
tor,  intends  to  have  one  of  the  best 
Class  A  bands  next  year.  Let’s  watch 
them  climb. 
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trous,  Walter  Ulmer,  Donald  Lund, 
Jack  Humf^reys,  and  Louis  Ahlen; 
tr<Hnbones,  James  Mueller,  Eugene  Pal¬ 
mer,  and  Billy  Lambert;  basses,  Ed¬ 
ward  Cole  and  Charles  Sbeam;  E-flat 
clarinet,  Omer  Walla;  horns,  George 
Moses  and  Ralph  Rand;  drums,  Clark 
Shwick  and  Junior  Neff ;  baritone,  Ralph 
Goodard:  piccolo,  James  Hyland. 


Musicans  Get 

Members  of  the  band,  orchestra  and 
glee  clubs  of  Wyandotte  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  may  now 
earn  their  letter  on  a  definite  point  scale 
basis.  To  get  a  W  one  thousand  points 
are  required,  which  may  be  earned  in 
several  ways.  Membership  to  any  one 
of  the  musical  organizations  entities  a 
student  to  200  points  and  if  a  student 
is  an  officer,  student  leader,  or  section 
leader,  takes  private  lessons,  or  does 
solo  work,  extra  points  of  credit  are 
given  him  accordingly. 

Demerits  are  given  for  absence  from 
public  appearances  and  for  losing  or 
damaging  school  instruments  or  music. 

A  system  of  this  sort  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  the  hi^  school  mu¬ 
sicians  fm:  now  they  will  be  able  to 
have  a  letter  as  well  as  the  athletes. 


Christmas  Festivities  Under 
Way 

The  Symfffionic  choir  of  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Chicago,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Christmas 
program  of  the  Chicago  Symphonic 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 


The  Catawba  County  School  Band, 
North  Carolina  made  up  of  boys  and 
girls  from  seven  county  schoob,  was 
oiganized  by  W.  F.  Warlick,  principal 
of  the  Conover  School,  at  Conover,  N. 
Carolina.  They  have  played  at  State 
Teachers’  Meetings  and  three  State 
Band  Contests,  and  have  recrived  much 
favorable  comment  throu^iout  the 


The  Louisville  Male  High  School 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Band  took  first  place  again 
last  ^xil  at  the  Kentucky  State  Con¬ 
test  at  Lexington.  They  had  been  barred 
for  three  years  for  having  won  the 
troiiffiy  three  times  in  succession.  Such 
technique,  persistence  and  skill  is  surely 


Stock.  This  group  will  sing  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  choruses  from  Lindblom 
and  Schurz  high  schools.  Practice  has 
already  begun  and  they  will  present 
“The  Rio  Grande,”  a  very  unusual  piece 
in  that  it  is  set  for  orchestra,  solo  piano 
and  chorus,  with  none  predominating. 


Wins  Scholarship 

Charles  Ledwith  of  2644  Washington 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  full-fledged 
reporter  for  the  School  Musician  and 
former  n^anaging  editor  of  his  school 


state  for  their  imusual  organization  and 
hi^  standard  of  musical  attainment. 
This  organization  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  our  rural  schools  where 
there  is  no  city  school  interested  enough 
to  sponsor  a  band.  We  hope  more  of 
the  rural  schools  take  note  of  this  and 
start  to  organize  bands  and  orchestras 
of  this  type  in  their  county  sdux^. 


deserving  of  mention. 

The  boys  have  become  so  fond  of  this 
bronze  lady  that  they  are  determined 
to  make  it  possible  during  the  next  two 
contests  for  her  to  make  the  Male  High 
trophy  case  her  permanent  home.  We 
wish  them  all  the  luck  in  the  world! 


paper,  the  Advocate,  was  awarded  a 
year’s  tuition  scholarship  in  journalism 
at  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines. 
Charles  will  finish  high  school  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  after  which  he  will  take  advantage 
of  the  scholarship,  which  has  a  value  of 
$115  for  each  of  two  semesters.  Good 
for  you,  Charles! 


Pepping  Up 

Although  it  takes  a  little  while  to  get 
in  the  swing  after  school  opens,  Ciqit. 
Harry  F.  Dowse  of  Englewood  Hi^ 
Band,  Chicago,  already  has  a  snappy 
band  which  is  going  to  back  up  all  the 
school  enterprises  this  fall.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  are  seventy-four  musi¬ 
cians  in  the  concert  band,  twenty-four 
of  which  are  new  this  semester.  There 
are  approximately  forty-five  students  in 
the  beginners’  band  and  twenty-six  in 
the  second.  With  all  this  reserve  mate¬ 
rial  things  surely  ought  to  hum  out  on 
the  south  side  this  fall. 


j 

I  AU  1931  prize  toinuing  bands 
j  and  ortdtmstras,  both  State  and  Na¬ 
tional,  are  requested  to  tend  in 
photographs  and  ittformtaion  for 
publication  iit  The  Sdiool  Musi- 
I  dan.  This  it  part  of  our  effort  to 
'  supplant  the  official  Year  Book, 
I  which  for  lack  of  funds,  will  not 
be  published  this  year. 


Catawba  Pushes  Ahead 

r 
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Here  Comes  the  White  and 
Blue 

OLADYS  DOKNGKS.  Reporter 

Now  when  they  march  down  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  the  students  of  Central  High, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  can  truly  sing 
'‘Central,  dear  Central,  your  sons  and 
daughters  wear  the  white  and  blue.” 

It  wasn’t  so  much  the  music  which 
flared  forth  from  their  instruments,  nor 
was  it  the  inefliciency  of  any  of  its  de¬ 
partments,  but  the  appearance,  one  of 
the  most  essential  qualifications  of  any 
band.  A  band,  dressed  in  drab  blue,  to 
which,  after  many  years  of  usage,  gold 
braid  had  been  added,  made  a  very  poor 
showing  in  competition  with  the  bands 
which  visited  Central. 

For  some  time  this  poorly  dressed 
band  continued  to  rankle  in  the  minds 
of  the  students.  Last  year  action  was 
finally  started  to  raise  money  with  which 
to  purchase  the  new  uniforms.  The 
athletic  association,  the  Booster  Club 
and  several  other  organizations  con¬ 
tributed  the  total  amount  of  $800  to¬ 
ward  the  fund. 

By  the  time  the  new  suits  arrived 
every  one’s  curiosity  was  aroused.  Mr. 
Bailhe,  the  music  instructor,  announced 
that  the  Band  would  make  its  first  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  in  concert  on  Friday 
evening,  September  25.  The  Public 
Speaking  department  sent  out  volunteer 
speakers  to  each  assembly  room  every 
period  in  the  day  on  Thursday  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  Band  Concert. 

Friday  night  came  and  the  crowded 
auditorium  was  in  a  great  spirit  of  an¬ 
ticipation. 

Suddenly  there  burst  before  the  eyes 
of  Central’s  student  the  band  in  all  its 
new  splendor.  There  was  the  blue,  the 
Central  blue,  the  one  which  Central 
rooters  sing  about.  Trousers  of  blue 
with  a  white  stripe,  blue  cape  with  white 
satin  lining,  white  sweater  with  blue 
lyre  in  front  and  a  General  Pershing 
stye  of  cap.  There  was  also  the  major- 
domo,  tall  and  dignified  in  blue  with 
gold  decoration  and  the  high,  white, 
furry  hat  which  is  so  effective  in  a 
parade. 

Since  that  first  public  appearance. 
Central’s  band  has  been  surpassing 
every  band  in  the  territory  around  Cen¬ 
tral.  Clothes  do  help  to  make  the  man 
— at  least  they  give  him  self-confidence. 


“Many  worse  things  have  come  to 
pass,”  said  the  teacher  as  she  watched 
the  incoming  class. 


Winners,  Class  B,  1929,  ’30,  ’31 


—and  Class  C,  1929,  ’30,  ’31 


— and  Class  D,  1931 


— in  the  Western  Slope 


Three  bands,  the  Palisade  High 
School  Band,  Fruitvale  High  School 
Band  and  Callbran  School  Band,  all 
under  the  directorship  of  Cleon  E. 
Dalby  of  Palisade,  Colorado,  won  first 
place  respectively  in  Classes  B,  C  and 
D  in  the  Western  Slope  Contest  held  at 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  this  spring. 

To  have  one  winning  band  is  an  asset 
to  any  director  but  to  have  three  of  a 
kind  is  exceedingly  remarkable. 

The  Palisade  band,  organized  in  1929, 
won  first  place  that  year,  2nd  in  1930 
and  Ist  this  year. 


The  Fruitvale  band  has  not  lost  one 
out  of  four  contests  in  which  it  has 
entered  in  the  last  three  years. 

And  the  Callran  School  band,  organ¬ 
ized  in  September,  1930,  has  won  the 
first  contest  in  which  it  participated. 

Send  in  Your 
Pictures 
for  Publication 
Send  Them  Now 


Take  the  ^‘Royal  Road^^  io 
•  •  •.  Success  in  Music! 

Play  a  King 


More  than  anyone  else,  a  boy  or  a  girl  leaminsr  to  play 
a  musical  instrument  needs  the  very  best  instrument  he 
can  cret.  For  an  instrument  that  is  faulty  in  scale,  or  hard  to 
blow,  may  ruin  your  tone  ear  and  spoil  your  whole  chance 
for  success.  And  you  never  really  know  that  you’re  hurting 
yourself,  until  the  damage  is  done. 

Don’t  Risk  Your  Musical  Career 
But  there  is  one  way  you  may  be  sure — sure  of  your  in¬ 
strument — sure  that  you  are  learning  right — not  wrong. 
Play  a  King. 

Learn  Faster  on  a  King 

For  King  instruments  are  musically  correct,  easy  to  blow, 
and  finger  so  easily  and  smoothly  that  they  make  progress 
rapid  and  assist  the  student  quickly  to  reach  the  very 
heights  of  his  musical  possibilities.  It  is  easier  for  the 
student  to  acquire  a  beautiful  tone,  with  a  King. 

Artists  Endorse  and  Play  Kings 
A  skilled  musician  can  render  a  creditable  perf(H*mance 
on  any  make  of  instrument,  regardless  of  its  faults.  But  the 
great  artists  choose  Kings  bemuse  King  tone  is  naturally 
beautiful  and  Kings  are  so  much  easier  to  play — continuously 
— through  long  pn^rams.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  idol  of 
many  a  ^hool  band  musician,  writes  us  as  follows: 

l>Mr  Mr.  Whiu:  Fab.  13.  1331. 

The  UtMt  bmkI«I  KINO  InttniaMoU  wliteb  w«  fi«rured  sone  time  aco  far 
my  band  bare  met  erery  poetlble  reoylrement.  The  entire  brait  fiertloo  of  my 
bond  and  the  fiaxophone  are  K1NG8.  I  attribute  a  sreat  deal  of  the  »urceti  of 
my  band  to  the  fine  quality  of  tnftnimenU  which  are  belnc  used  its 
members. 

•  With  kind  freetlncfi.  and  wishing  you  continued  success. 


Blncerely  yours. 


_  T 

Read  These  Instructive  Articles 

A  new  issue  of  the  White  Way  News  contains  many 
articles  of  fascinating  interest  and  helpfulness  to  both 
school  musicians  and  their  Bandmasters  and  Orchestra 
DiActors.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  any  reader 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Mail  coupon  for  your  free 
c<^y.  This  places  you  under  no  obligration  whatever. 

THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO. 


Mail 

Coupon 

Below 


The  H.  N.  White  Company, 

5225  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way 
please  send  free  copy  White  Way  News  No.  4,  and 
put  my  name  on  your  list  to  receive  future  editions. 


Name 


5225  Superior  Avenue 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Address  . 

Town .  State. 

Age . I  play  a  (Instrument) . 


Let’*  patronize  the  Advertiser*  who  patronize  our  magazine. 


1 

«  Studenten-Stimmen  » 


I 


We're  Agreeable 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  was  amused  with 
the  September  issue  of  the  School  Mu¬ 
sician;  amused  enough  to  be  impressed. 

Since  when  did  you  open  your  Stu¬ 
denten-Stimmen  columns  to  such  wise¬ 
cracking  personifications  as  Machine 
Gun  Michael,  of  Chicago?  I  suppose 
A1  Capone  will  be  next,  with  an  article 
on  how  to  become  famous.  I’m  still 
wondering  if  Machine  Gun  Michael’s 
article  was  supposed  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing,  or  tickle  my  sense  of  humor.  I 
admire  Michael’s  ambition  in  music, 
but  to  succeed,  he’ll  have  to  stick  to 
music,  in  a  more  presentable  form. 

I  wish  a  few  of  the  self-styled  argu- 
mentive  contributors  of  Studenten-Stim¬ 
men,  would  take  an  extended  vacation, 
and  forget  where  their  home  address  is. 
This  column  could  be  mighty  helpful 
to  several  students,  by  being  a  medium 
through  which  they  could  exchange  top¬ 
ics  concerning  music,  and  its  branches. 
Last  season  the  only  subject  I  could 
find  was:  Our  Band  Was  the  Best; 
We  Have  the  Most  Efficient,  etc.  A 
good  band  will  be  discovered  without 
egotistic  advertising. 

Let’s  see  more  articles  of  interest  like, 
I  Am  Music,  the  article  written  by 
Neta  Ramberg,  the  one  written  by 
Lloyd  Loar.  I  consider  those  to  be 
just  the  kind  to  create  a  lasting  and 
favorable  opinion  of  a  magazine,  like 
yours.  Yours  very  truly,  Carlton  Ben¬ 
son,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 


Spinning  What? 

I  promised  to  write  about  drum  les¬ 
sons  but  after  a  heavy  dosage  of  cheese 
and  crackers,  indigestion  set  in  and 
my  head  began  to  whirl  so  I  changed 
my  mind  and  began  to  consider  twirl¬ 
ing  drum  majors.  Catch  on? 

There’s  an  art!  Twirling  a  baton. 
Why  it’s  more  fun  than  trimming  reeds 
and  far  more  scientific.  Think  of  the 
plaudits,  the  shouts  of  approval,  the 
fuss  of  the  girls  and  the  em^y  of  brother 
band  members  and  last  but  not  so 
funny,  the  howl  of  derision  when  you 
drop  the  baton  before  an  audience. 

I  interviewed  a  twirler  once.  He 
was  as  inaccessible  as  Mussolini  and 
as  frigid  as  a  concentrated  Eskimo  Pie. 
Yes,  be  was?  He  told  me  how  be 


knocked  ’em  cold  in  Kokomo  and  silly 
in  Saskatchewan.  What  a  man!  Yet 
he  could  spin  the  wand  even  better 
than  I  can  yams.  I  didn’t  get  all  the 
fine  points  of  ids  art  because  the  old 
baton  traveled  too  fast.  He  was  as 
tricky  as  Larry  Hammond  and  as 
snappy  as  Phil  Burman  of  Oak  Park, 
Ill.  I  know  these  two  whirling  der¬ 
vishes  when  I  see  them  so  I  guess  they 
won’t  object  to  dishonorable  mention. 

Last  week  I  interviewed  a  renowned 
cymbal  player.  Wait  till  you  hear  the 
secrets  I  have  to  reveal  on  cymbal 
clanging.  Next  week  East  Lynne  and 
all  points  west  of  Galesburg.  Don’t 
spend  all  your  money  on  Sousaj^ones. 

Machine  Gun  Michael,  Chicago. 


We  Like  It  Too 

I  am  but  one  among  the  numerous 
readers  of  your  little  magazine.  How¬ 
ever,  I  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  am  quite 
proud  to  be  included  among  its  count¬ 
less  friends.  I  have  found  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  much  valuable  information 
between  its  covers. 

The  article  in  the  most  recent  issue 
entitled  “I  Am  Music”  is  a  revelation! 
After  reading  it  I  was  astounded.  It 
has  been  to  me  both  a  reproach  and  an 
inspiration.  Its  words  express  identi¬ 
cally  one  of  my  most  vague  emotions, 
that  music  is  the  very  essence  of  life, 
having  the  power  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing. 

Although  music  is  to  me  a  magnetic 
influence,  poetry  is  my  cherished  ambi¬ 
tion.  These  arts  combined  are  triumph¬ 
ant. 

I  do  wish  that  Mississippi  may  soon 
become  as  well  known  musically  as  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Michigan. 

An  admiring  reader, 

Elflaeda  Rowland, 
Clarksdale,  Mississippi. 


Paging  Mr.  Wegner 

The  article  by  H.  C.  Wegner  on  Con¬ 
test  Reorganization  interested  me  and 
gave,  on  the  whole,  a  good  plan.  But 
I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  I 
think  that  p>lan  would  never  work  out. 
I  base  my  argument  on  only  one  point, 
but  I  think  it  is  strong  enough  to  dash 
Mr.  Wegner’s  suggestion  to  pieces;  I 


say  that  this  plan  will  never  crystalize 
because  it  would  cost  too  much. 

Look,  Mr.  Wegner  intends  to  have 
district,  state,  sectional,  and  national 
contests.  Alright,  say  a  band  wins  the 
district  contest,  then  it  has  to  raise 
funds  to  carry  it  to  the  state  contest.  If 
it  wins  in  the  state  contest,  it  has  to 
start  another  campaign  to  get  funds  to 
finance  the  trip  to  the  sectional  con¬ 
test,  and  if  it  wins  in  the  sectional  it 
has  to  go  still  further  and  try  to  get 
funds  to  finance  the  trip  to  the  na¬ 
tional  contest. 

Do  you  see  the  amount  of  money  this 
would  take?  Approximately  $200  for 
the  state  contest,  $1,000  for  the  state 
sectional,  and  $4,000  for  the  national 
(Class  A).  At  this  rate  we  would  have 
about  four  bands  in  the  national  con¬ 
test,  and  don’t  forget,  these  bands 
wouldn’t  be  the  pick  of  the  country 
musically,  but  only  those  who  had 
money  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  contests.  And  then,  how  about  the 
payment  of  the  judges  for  these  four 
contests?  You  would’  have  to  have  a 
prodigal  number  of  judges,  in  addition 
to  the  prizes  and  awards.  Where  would 
all  the  money  come  from  to  support 
this?  Mr.  Wegner,  I  would  advise  you 
to  think  up  a  new  plan  of  contest  re¬ 
organization.  Begging  your  pardon,  I 
am  yours,  Otto  Ztneskal,  Jr.,  Captain, 
Harrison  Technical  High  Band,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


We  Beg  to  Repoligize 

Referring  to  the  picture  on  the 
cover  page  of  the  September  issue 
of  The  School  Musician,  we  wonder 
how  your  artist  “gets  that  way.”  We 
don’t  have  to  take  down  the  old  uniform 
and  brxish  it  up  as  it  has  never  been 
laid  away,  we  rehearse  twice  each  week 
the  year  around,  no  vacation  and  have 
been  doing  it  for  seven  years,  and  have 
never  entered  any  kind  of  a  contest 
without  being  placed,  and  have  gone  as 
high  as  third  place  in  the  National  con¬ 
test  class  C  last  year.  All  our  m4h- 
bers  take  The  School  Musician,  like  it 
and  get  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  it. 
Our  high  school  has  only  160  pupils,  and 
our  city  a  population  of  1,300. 

Very  truly  yours, 

St.  Elmo  High  School  Concert  Band. 
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Youngsters  Enjoy 
First  Violin  Lessons 
with 

THE  CLASS 
VIOLIN  INSTRUCTOR 

By  ANN  HATHAWAY  and  HERBERT  BUTLER 
Student’s  Book — Price,  75c;  Teacher’s  Manual — Price,  $1 

The  Teacher'*  Mmual  supplies  piano  accompaniment* 
to  the  melodie*  in  the  Student*  Book  and  also  give* 
helpful  direction*  for  gaining  result*  with  a  das*. 

VIOLIN  Class  Teaching  is  made  a  safe,  simple  and  practicable 
procedure  with  this  work.  Melodious  little  pieces,  many  of 
which  are  tunes  that  young  beginners  know  vocally,  here  provide 
the  most  direct  and  enjoyable  M>proach  to  learning  to  play  the 
violin.  Ann  Hathaway’s  fine  work  with  violin  classes  privately 
conducted  and  also  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  has  well  estab¬ 
lished  her  position  as  an  authority  and  no  better  co-author  could 
have  been  received  than  Herbert  Butler,  dean  of  the  Violin  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Chicago. 


Music  for  Any  Described  Needs  ChemfuUy  Suggested 
Just  tell  u*  the  type  of  material  you  want.  SetU  for  examination. 

Music  of  All  Publishers  World’s  Largest  Stock 

Music  buying  may  be  centralised  with  u*  for  convenience 
and  economy 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712-1714  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


txperU  Agree  It  I* 
ExceptionaUy  Good 

BEGINNER’S  METHOD 
FOR  THE  TRUMPET 
(Or  Comet) 

By 

HAROLD  W.  REHRIG 

Almost  a  self-instructor. 
This  feature  is  a  real  as¬ 
set  to  the  teacher  since  it 
saves  time,  speeds  prog¬ 
ress  and  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  details  neces¬ 
sary  to  developing  musi¬ 
cianship  with  playing 
ability. 

Price,  11.25 


A  Substantial  and 
Distinctive  Instructor 

BEGINNER’S  METHOD 
FOR  THE  SAXOPHONE 
By  H.  BENNE  HENTON 

With  melodious  material 
musiclanly  playing  is  de¬ 
veloped.  A  helpful  and 
comprehensive  chart  Is 
included.  A  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  secrets 
of  a  beautiful  tone  is 
given. 

Price,  11.25 


A  Success  Because 
It*  Contents  Please 

THE  STUDENTS 
ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 
VOLUME  ONE 

Compiled  and  Arranged 
by 

JOHN  N.  KLOHR 

A  collection  of  16  easy 
and  instructive  pieces 
for  young  orchestras. 
The  violin  parts  are  in 
the  first  position  with 
the  bowing  marked.  A 
most  desirable  collec¬ 
tion  for  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  instruments. 

mSTRCllKNTAnON:  lit  Vlo- 
11a.  violin  OSbL.  tod  Violin. 
Srd  Vloltn,  VioU,  'CSIlo,  Bon. 
Fluto.  Oboo.  1ft  CUrlnct  In  B 
flat,  tnd  CUrlnot  In  B  flat,  Bai- 
fooo.  Alto  SazophoBo,  Itaor  Sam- 
phom,  C  Malody  Sazophano,  lit 
CbnMt  In  B  flat,  tnd  Obmat  In  B 
flat,  lit  and  Snd  Honu  In  E  flat 
(Altof),  tVonbono  (Bau  CM), 
TMbono  dVablo  CtaT).  Barltooo 
or  Biphoaiiun.  Tubo,  Druaii  and 
Plano. 

Piano  Accom. — Price,  75oi 

Other  Parts — ^Price  40c 
Eiach 


Musical  Discords 

A  reporter  came  to  town  one  day; 

He  heard  the  High  School  Band; 

He  didn’t  know  he’d  cause  much  woe. 
How  could  he  understand? 

He  saw  the  new  Sarousophone 
And  hence  this  little  story; 

He  featured  it  for  Sunday’s  sheet, 

And  clothed  the  thing  in  glory. 

He  put  it  on  a  foremost  page, 

The  page  called  “City  Life.” 

The  band  was  rent  with  discontent, 
With  quarreling  and  with  strife. 

The  instrument  put  on  such  airs. 

The  looks  it  got  were  stoney; 

The  Sarousophone  as  well  ’tis  known, 
Has  always  been  too  [dioney. 

Said  iMCColo  to  the  big,  Ng  bass, 

“This  thing  has  gone  too  far.” 

The  comet  wailed,  “He  should  be  jailed, 
Who’d  make  that  thing  a  star?” 

The  French  horn  and  the  alto  sneered, 
“Why  praise  that  low-brow  thing?” 

He’s  said  so  much  of  tone  and  such 
“  ’Twill  soon  think  it  can  sing.” 

The  cymbals  grumbled  to  the  flute, 
“We’re  going  on  a  strike.” 

“I’ll  just  sit  mum,”  came  from  the  drum, 
“You  do  just  as  you  like.” 

Said  clarinets,  bass  and  alto,  too, 

“We  cannot  understand, 

For  without  us,  he  knows,  poor  cuss. 
One  cannot  have  a  band.” 

And  then  the  saxophones  began, 

“Why,  all  of  you  are  looney. 

Without  the  joys  we  give  the  boys. 
This  world  would  be  too  mooney.” 

The  fluegel  horn  put  in  its  bit, 

“I  feel  insulted  too. 

I’ll  tell  the  nut  just  what  is  what. 
That’s  what  I’m  going  to  do.” 

And  so  it  went  a  month  or  more. 

The  leader  nigh  went  crazy, 

“Ye  gods,”  said  he,  “what  can  it  be? 
My  brain  is  getting  hazy.” 

He  dreamed  one  night  and  in  his  dream 
Appeared  that  same  reporter 

Who,  pen  in  hand,  wrote  up  the  band 
And  said  just  what  he  orter. 

The  band  director  soon  awoke, 

“I  see  it  now,”  said  he, 

“I’ll  teach  that  band  to  understand; 
I’ll  not  have  jealousy.” 

Just  what  he  did  at  school  that  day 
Had  best  be  left  untold. 

But  from  that  day,  in  every  way 
The  band’s  been  good  as  gold. 

— Ethel  Oilman  Michelsen. 
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A  Ten  Dollar  Lesson 
in  Trumpeting 

(Continued  from  Pase  18) 
of  the  world  people  have  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  what  good  music  is.  To 
adopt  a  standard  of  what  really  is  good 
music  is  an  impossibility  except  as  a 
matter  of  personal  choice.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  nation  we  find 
many  varied  personal  tastes  which  have 
developed  oddities  in  music  from  negro 
spirituals  to  tin-pan  jazz.  On  one  hand 
we  find  a  group  who  like  heavy  classics 
and  abhor  jazz  while  on  the  other  hand 
you  have  a  large  group  who  like  jazz 
and  who  are  bored  by  the  works  of  the 
so  called  masters.  Who  is  right?  Any¬ 
body,  everybody — it  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  taste. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  [laying  comet  but  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Every  comet 
player  wants  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
good  tone  yet  what  is  a  good  tone?  To 
the  Chinese  the  thin,  nasal  wail  of  the 
mussette  is  beautiful;  to  the  tin  pan 
jazz  i^yer,  a  thin  brassy  tone  is  ideal; 
to  the  military  band  player,  a  heavy 
full  tone  is  desirable.  Who  can  say 
what  the  perfect  tone  is  or  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  This  writer  admits  that  it  is 
a  big  job  but  with  your  permission  we 
will  try  it,  fully  aware  that  I  am  being 
influenced  by  personal  choice. 

The  ideal  tone  for  the  modem 
trumpet  should  be  brilliant  but  not  thin 
or  brassy  ...  it  should  be  full  and 
round  without  sacrificing  brilliance.  Add 
a  little  mellowness  and  subtract  a  little 
brilliance  and  you  have  the  ideal  comet 
tone.  In  just  a  few  words  I  have  told 
you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  perfect 
tone,  yet  it  is  not  so  simple  as  that. 
How  can  the  student  determine,  where 
“brilliance”  differs  from  “thin  or 
brassy”  and  just  how  can  he  tell  when 
he  has  lost  “brilliance”  in  a  search  for 
a  “round,  full”  quality? 

The  student  must  have  a  TONE 
IDEAL  and  by  having  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  ideal  tone,  must  always 
strive  to  imitate  it.  To  have  a  tone 
ideal  select  the  tone  of  some  artist 
whose  playing  is  recognized  as  being 
good  and  whose  tone  appeals  to  you  and 
then  try  and  imitate  it. 

Students  are  distinctly  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  if  they  take  lessons  from  a 
teacher  who  is  only  a  mediocre  per¬ 
former  on  his  instrument.  I  have 
heard  teachers  say  that  they  could  not 


A  New  Improved 

19  3  2 

LINE  D  F 

MN-AMEkl(ANS 


SETTING  a  new  standard  of 
musical  and  mechanical  perfec¬ 
tion,  with  new  models,  new 
features  and  new  designs,  the 
1932  Pan-Americans  now  ready, 
are  unquestionably  the  world’s 
finest  moderately-priced  band 
instmments. 

Make  no  mistake ;  this  is  no 
ordinary  announcement  of  new 
models.  Pan-American  here  pre¬ 
sents  an  t  '  ' 


entirely  new  line,  with 
improvements  and  refinements 
in  the  design  and  construaion 
of  every  instrument.  Emphasizing  the  new  musical  excellence  is  a  new 
beauty  in  gracefully  curved  braces,  modem  engraving  design,  and  addi¬ 
tional  burnishing. 

To  school  band  and  orchestra  musicians  and  direaors  dtis  is  the  most 
significant  news  in  Pan-American  histoiy.  It  means  that  a  still  higher 
standard  of  artistic  perfixmance,  both' individually  and  by  the  ensemble, 
a  still  greater  satis^ion  for  player  and  direaor,  are  now  possible,  with 
these  splendid  new  instruments  priced  within  easy  reach. 

SBNV  C;OIJP0IV  N0W  fbc  complete  infotmetion  about  the 
19)2  Pan-Amehcaiu,  indicatioc  which  inactuments  imereat  rou.  Check 
ako  if  TOO  wiah  deiaila  of  Pan-American’a  Band  Otaaniaim  Plan. 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMBTTS 


Pan-American  Band  Inatrument  *  Caae  Company,  t02 1  Pan-American  Bldp.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  about  the  new  1932  line.  I  am  especially  interested 


-Ctmuty. 
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play  much  themselves  but  they  could 
teach  the  trumpet  or  comet.  However 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
teacher  should  have  a  very  thorough 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  instrument 
he  teaches  if  he  is  going  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we 


F.  F.  Wagner 

One  of  Americt^s  foremost  trumpet 
teachers 

consider  the  question  of  developing  a 
good  tone.  If  the  student  is  studying 
with  a  teacher  who  performs  well  on  his 
instrument  he  can  study  his  teachers 
tone  and  endeavor  to  imitate  it. 

I  have  received  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  musicians  asking  how  to 
develop  a  good  tone  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  them  just  what  to  do  to  se¬ 
cure  the  desired  result  unless  they  have 
some  glaring  fault  which  needs  correc¬ 
tion,  except  to  follow  the  suggestion 
which  I  have  already  made  within  this 
article.  If  the  student  knows  what  he 

i 


What  a  Collection! 

START  THIS  SEMESTER 
WITH  A  NEW  FOLIO 

BENNEH 

The  new  Bennett  Folio  U  a  coUectioo  of 
Rixteen  original  oompoaition*  for  young 
banda  or  orcheatraa.  It  ia  notia  combina- 
tion  folio,  but  a  collectioa  of  eaiy  oompoai- 
tiona  arranged  ia  beat  anited  keya  for  effec- 
tiveneaa,  uc  oompoaer  maintaining  the 
thought  to  keep  all  of  the  band  arrange- 
menta  in  their  moat  effective  keya  fw  the 
braaaea  and  reeda,  and  the  cooaideration  of 
atringa  in  the  ordieatra.  Therefore,  thoae 
wantmg  a  combinatioa  folio  will  find  twelve 
of  tte  aixteen  compoaitiona  in  the  aame 
keya  for  band  and  orcbeatra. 

Moat  every  band  or  orcbeatra  haa  played 
Harold  Bennett  arrangmenta  and  knowa 
the  high  qnalitiea  of  nia  offeriiwa.  Thia 
writer  M  again  aatoaiahii^  these  fielda  with 
the  new  folio  Number  Three.  Order  your 
act  now. 

CONTENTS 
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BENNEH  BAND 
BOOK  No.  3 


INSTRUMENTATION 
CWNDDOTOB 
riBST  COBKKT 
8BOONP  CORNET 
THIRD  CORNET 
POURTB  CtMlNET 
FIRST  CLARINET 
SECOND  CLARINET 
THIRD  CLARINET 
Eb  CLARINET 
PIOOOU) 

FLUTE  IN  C 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
SOP.  SAXOPHONE 
FR8T  ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 
SECOND  ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 
TENOR  SAXOPHONE 


BARITONE 
SAXOPHONE 
BASS  SAXOPHONE 
FIRST  ALTO 
SECOND  ALTO 
THIRD  and  FOURTH 
ALTOS 

FIRST  TROMBONE. 
Ban  Clef 

SECOND  1HOMBONE. 
Ban  Clef 

lit  and  Snd  TOOH- 
BONBB.  Treble 
THIRD  TROMBONE. 
Ban  Otef 

BARTTONH.  Ban  Clef 
BARITONE. 

Treble  Clef 
BASSES 
DRUMS 


PRICE.  BACH  BAND  BOOK.  30c 

BENNEn 

ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 
No.  3 

INSTRUMENTATION 


FIRST  TIOUN 
SECOND  VIOLIN 
OBBLOATO 
SECOND  VIOUN 
ACCIHIPANIMENT 
THIRD  VIOLIN 
OBBLIOATO 
VKHWt 
'CELLO 

BASS  and  TUBA 
FLUTE  and  PICCOLO 
FIRST  CLARINET  IN 
Bb 


OBOE  and 
BAXtMHONB  IN  C 
BASSOON 
FIRST  CORNET 
SECOND  CORNET 
HORNS  IN  Eb  and  F 
FIRST  ALTO 
SAXOPHONE 
SECOND  ALTO 
SAXWHCHCD 
TOIOR  SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE.  O  CLEF 
TROMBONE,  r  CL0 
DRUMS 
PIANO 

ACCOMPANIMENT 


PRICE,  PIANO  BOOK,  |1.00; 
ALL  OTHERS,  EACH  SOc 

Fillmore  Music  House 

588  Elm  Street 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


is  striving  for,  if  he  has  some  mental 
picture  of  a  good  quality  of  tone,  then 
he  has  solved  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
his  search  for  tone. 

The  player’s  instrument  i^ys  an  im¬ 
portant  part  also.  It  would  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  job  for  anyone  to  secure  a  satis¬ 
factory  tone  on  a  cheap,  poorly  con¬ 
structed  instrument.  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  does  not  permit  the  writer  to  offer 
any  suggestions  as  to  the  make  of 
trumpet  or  comet  which  I  personally 
prefer  but  there  are  a  number  of  good 
standard  makes  from  which  to  choose. 
Above  all  select  an  American  Made 
Instrument.  I  make  this  statement  not 
only  as  a  patriotic  American  but  also 
because  America  produces  the  very 
finest  in  cup  mouthpiece  instruments. 

A  short  time  ago  a  musician  of  Euro¬ 
pean  birth  but  who  was  a  naturalized 
American,  wanted  to  buy  his  son  the 
very  finest  trumpet  available  to  present 
it  to  him  as  a  birthday  gift.  It  happened 
that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  band¬ 
master  in  the  Army  of  an  important 
European  nation.  So  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  and  told  him  to  buy  the  very 
best  trumpet  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
regardless  of  cost,  and  to  send  it  to 
America  for  his  son’s  use.  In  due  time 
a  very  interesting  letter  was  received 
from  the  Army  Bandmaster  who  in¬ 
formed  his  brother  that  in  his  opinion 
the  best  trumpets  were  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  fact,  he  further  stated,  his  own 
band  was  almost  entirely  equif^d  with 
American  made  instruments. 

Parents  are  responsible  for  students 
having  poor  instruments,  in  a  great 
many  cases.  “Anything  will  do  to  leam 
on,”  is  a  familiar  theme  but  is  a  long 
way  from  being  true.  The  beginner 
should  have  The  very  best  possible  in¬ 
strument  .  .  .  one  that  is  in  tune  with 
itself  .  .  .  one  that  is  easy  to  blow 
.  .  .  one,  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  good  tone.  Select  a  good 
standard  American  make,  medium  bore, 
and  then  remember  that  the  rest  is  up 
to  you. 

In  closing  let  me  make  one  more  sug¬ 
gestion.  Be  TONE  CONSCIOUS.  By 
that  I  mean  to  keep  thinking  about  the 
tone  that  you  produce,  always  striving 
to  imiHOve  on  it  and  never  being  care¬ 
less  about  it.  Whether  you  are  practic¬ 
ing  at  home,  playing  a  solo  or  perform¬ 
ing  in  a  band  or  orchestra,  be  conscious 
of  your  tone  and  if  you  have  a  mental 
picture  of  what  a  good  tone  should  be 
you  will  eventually  accomplish  a  very 
satisfactory  tone. 
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S»{m«r  HidK  .CIKhan  .lnd 


Should  a 
School 
Musician 
Know  the 
Language  of 
the  Baton 


Supply  every  musk  need  from  one  source. 
Save  money  on  every  purchase.  Select  from 
immense  stocks  illustrated  and  described 
in  our  catalog.  We  are  American  distribu¬ 
tors  for  Be^n  Trumpets  and  Band  In¬ 
struments,  Loree  Obo^  Heckel  Bassoons, 
Heberlein  Violins.  Buy  these  famous  in¬ 
struments  direct  from  us  at  lowest  prices 
in  years.  Be  sure  to  get  our  literature  and 
special  offers  before  making  any  musical 
purchase. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 
on  Metal  Clarinets  I 


Didn’t  that  stop  you?  That  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Fred  E.  Waters, 
author  of  the  Music  Conductor's  Manual, 
scheduled  for  publication  in  an  early  is¬ 
sue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Thu 
ariide  by  Mr.  Waters  is  not  only  enter¬ 
taining  but  extremely  enlightening.  Mr. 
Waters  toill  tell  you  a  great  many  things 
about  "the  Language  of  the  Baton"  and 
his  artide  toill  be  illustrated  with  many 
interesting  charts,  clarifying  the  text. 
Don’t  miss  this  unusual  feature.  It  is 
scheduled  for  appearance  in  an  early 
issue.  Watch  for  it. 


BIG  NEW 
CATALOG 

.  ........  Carl  Pitcher  Reliable  Boehm  tyttemOariiiM.  17  key  6  rinss-Gennan 

Juftout.Completelioeofin-  tilver.  beayUr  nickel  plated,  is  fine  yelyet  lined  case  .  BM.** 
ftrumentt.  accettonet.  Mo-  —  •• 

iiciuDDlim  ofallkinda  Aik  CarlFitcher  Reliable  Boehm  tyttem  Clarinet.  17  key,  6  rinpt.  Heayilr 
for  new^Mrdeta  lint.  **lyyr  plat^  with  burnished  keys,  in  DeLuxe  moMl  imitation  ^li> 
Sensational  low  prices.  gator  coyered,  silk  plush  lined  case . G49-0* 

CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Dee**  IMS/  Ceoeer  Severe  et  Seat  7tli  Street,  New  Yerk  CHy 


Attention 


Reporters 


I  //  Attention  !!  I 

Special  Value 

25  highest  grade,  Bb  Clarinet 

reeds,  made  of  the  finest,  selected 
cane  obtainable— 

for  only  one  dollar  ($1.00) 

These  reeds  are  of  perfect,  brand  new  and 
clean  stock. 

Profit  by  the  greatest  reed  value  ever 
offered — even  in  this  “buyer’s  market.” 
Send  in  your  order  NOW  before  it  is  too 
late.  No  C.  O.  D.'s  or  stamps. 

,  G.  LANGENUS,  Inc.  , 

I  7f  Main  Struct  I 

^  Pert  Washingtan.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  .  | 
w  Sm4  for  our  latest  catalogue.  ^ 


The  international  rules  for  journalism 
are  Who?  What?  Where?  When? 
Why?  and  How? 

Now  it  takes  years  of  schooling  and 
practice  to  become  adept  in  the  art  of 
writing.  In  fact,  the  more  practice  one 
gets  the  better  he  will  write. 

But  it  isn’t  our  intention  to  give  a 
lecture  on  journalism.  What  we  really 
intended  to  do  was  to  get  our  report¬ 
er’s  attention. 

It  isn’t  the  length  of  the  articles  or 
news  items  you  send  us  that  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  but  we  do  want  and  would 
like  to  get  a  short  news  item  from  each 
and  every  reporter  for  our  November 
issue  giving  full  details  as  to  Who  or 
What?  Where?  When?  Why?  and  How? 

Come  on  now — let’s  cooperate  and 
make  November  the  best  issue  yet. 

And  don’t  forget  the  pictures!  Every¬ 
one  likes  to  see  their  picture  in  the 
paper,  especially  in  their  own  magazine, 
The  School  Musician. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 

IM  VLUC  ISLAND  AVE. 

MMrw  46M  Ckicat*.  III. 

Mikea  the  bnt  plino  tccordlon  A  Oromatlco. 
Trade  in  your  old  for  new.  We  repair  any  make 
of  arcordion.  Write  for  Cataloc. 

A  nre-year  (iwrantee  with  each  new  ttcordlen. 


I  find  this  magazine  very  interesting 
to  me  and  to  the  students  of  the  music 


classes. — Carl  S.  Carter,  Wicldta,  Kan- 
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caktun 


Feu.o\n 


Find  Out 
How  a  Small 
Band  Can  Be 
a  Champion 


Your  band  doesn’t  have 
to  be  the  biggest,  to  be 
tbe  best.  Many  bands 
which  enter,  and  win 
in  national  contests 
are  relatively  small. 

It’s  quality  that  counts  — 
t^t,  and  knowing  how  to 
balance  the  instruments. 

Look  at  the  beautiful  bass 
clarinet  at  the  right.  TIk 
reed  section  of  most  bands  is 
weak — this  weakness  often 
causes  good  bands  to  lose 
out  in  competition — as  well 
as  to  lose  macfa  of  their 
ability  to  produce  really 
beautiful  band  music.  This 
bass  clarinet — the  only  Amer¬ 
ican-made  metal  bast  clari¬ 
net,  by  the  way — adds  a  new 
strength,  balance,  depth  and 
bteauty  to  any  band’s  play¬ 
ing. 

Pedler  instruments  stand 
for  the  finest  possible  quality 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Pedler  wood-srind  workers 
have  been  making  clarinets 
for  four  generations.  This  is 
just  one  of  the  fine,  hand¬ 
made  Pedler  precision  instru¬ 
ments  that  have  helped  make 
prise-winning  bands  by  their 
beauty  of  tone,  easy  blowing 
and  pwfect  pitch. 

Write  today  and  find  out 
more  about  this  beautiful  in¬ 
strument — its  low  price — and 
how  it  can  instantly  help  you 
in  producing  a  finer  bund— 
or  your  nearest  good  mu¬ 
sic  dealer  can  show  you  the 
entire  Pedler  line.  Mail  the 
coupon  now — or  see  your 
dealer  today. 


WILLIE  LIVELONG 

vie's  so  dumb  he  thinks 

A  NVUSICAL  TUG  IS  As 
3AII_  THAT  HA.S  As 
GLEE  CLUB.' 


EANANA 

9E6-L/ 


SO  BILL  ^ELL> 
OF?^  THE  BAMO 
platfornv' 
DVD  IT  HURT 
HIM  MUCH? 


NO,  HS 
MAD  OM 
A  LIGHT 


YOive  BEEN  LOOKIMC  AROONC 
LONG  ENOUGH,  VSIHACT  OO  m 

GUESS  I  WANT 
A  NEW  CLERK,  I  TOST. 
SSS  bought  the  STOR-E! 


Addret* 
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We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 

J.  Jones  Stewart 


UNTIL  this  year  the  State  of 
Alabama  was  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  to  music  contests.  There 
has  been  a  movement  in  progress  for 
several  years  but  nothing  was  done 
until  J.  Jones  Stewart,  Director  of 
Music,  Murphy  High  School,  Mobile, 
Alabama  interested  the  Alabama  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Music  Clubs  in  the  project. 
They  have  now  decided  to  sponsor  the 
1932  contests  and  with  Mr.  Stewart  as 
chairman  of  the  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest  Committee  everything  will  be 
in  full  swing  this  spring. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Assn,  last 
year.  He  now  has  over  500  students 
in  the  music  department  of  Murphy 
High  under  his  supervision.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  there  been  so  much  musical 
enthusiasm  in  the  school. 

The  music  curriculum  given  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  offered  any¬ 
where  in  the  country.  There  are  music 
appreciation  classes,  boys’  and  girls’ 
voice  training  classes,  glee  club,  begin¬ 
ning  band  instruments,  junior  band, 
both  boys’  and  girls’  senior  bands,  sym¬ 
phonic  band,  beginning  strings  classes, 
and  junior  and  senior  orchestras.  Entry 
to  these  classes  are  very  restricted  as 
the  student  must  either  pass  a  test  or 
graduate  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
class. 

When  Mr.  Stewart  first  came  to 
Murphy  High  in  1929  he  was  rather 
disheartened  to  find  only  25  students 
out  of  a  3,000  enrollment  signed  up  for 
music.  With  the  able  assistance  of  his 
principal,  K.  J.  Clark,  the  de¬ 
partment  has  now  grown  to  its 
tremendous  enrollment. 

Before  coming  to  Mobile,  Mr. 


Stewart  went  to  sea  expecting  to  land 
in  Holland  to  continue  his  study  of 
medicine.  However,  his  journey  was 
short  for  he  landed  in  the  little  city  of 
Bradenton,  Florida,  in  the  middle  of  a 
big  real  estate  boom.  Instead  of  “getting 
rich  quick”  he  became  a  science  teacher 
in  the  city  high  school.  His  position  also 
called  for  the  organizing  of  a  band  and 
orchestra  and  there  was  no  available  ma¬ 
terial  to  call  on.  In  a  year  or  two  the 
organizations  had  a  fairly  good  start. 
At  that  time  Florida  also  prohibited 
contests  but  with  the  cooperation  of 
Harry  Grant,  Director  of  Music  in 
Tampa,  they  held  the  first  contest  in 
which  his  orchestra  took  3rd  place. 
From  then  on  school  music  in  Florida 
began  to  boom  and  the  following  years 
saw  his  orchestra  move  to  2nd  and  then 
to  first  place  in  class  A  group. 

While  attending  Howard  Medical 
College,  Birmingham  he  became  actively 
connected  with  extra-cxirricula  activities. 
He  studied  music  all  the  time  without 
the  aid  of  a  regular  teacher  and  was 
soon  able  to  master  the  French  Horn. 
“Digging  it  out  for  myself”  says  Mr. 
Stewart,  “was  not  so  easy,  but  it  was 
well  worth  while.”  As  the  college  had 
no  band  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
organize  one.  This  organization  became 
one  of  the  outstanding  college  bands  and 
is  really  his  first  break  from  medics  to 
music. 

In  his  early  years  at  Greenville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  his  boyhood  home,  Mr.  Stewart 
never  played  an  instrument  but  credits 
his  interest  to  attending  every  concert 
given  in  town.  He  believes  the  exposure 
to  the  better  music  was  a  foundation 
in  music  appreciation  which  was  the 
main  factor  in  determining  his  pres¬ 
ent  vocation. 
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<*JAHN  &  OLLIER  AGAIN’ 


(ERY  DAY, 
millions  of  people  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  Jahn  &  Ollier 
engravings.  From  coast 
to  coast,  in  blotters,  broad¬ 
sides,  brochures,  books, 
trade  papers,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  bril¬ 
liance  and  beauty  of  Jahn 
&  Ollier  illustrations  lure 
and  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  nation’s  buyers. 

There  are  reasons!  Qual¬ 
ity  is  first,  foremost — and 
has  been  so  for  thirty 
years.  Size,  exceptional 
personnel  and  compre¬ 
hensive  facilities  are  next ; 
and,  last  but  not  least, 
there’s  dependability. 
You,  like  hundreds  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  us  for  ideas, 
fine  workmanship, 
prompt  deliveries  and  fair 
prices. 

We  will  respond  to  your' 
call  anywhere,  anytime. 

Write,  phone  or  wire 

for  a  service  man. 

JAHN  &  OLLIER 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

817  WEST  WASfflNGTON  BLVD. 

TtUpHont  Monroe  70S0 

CHICAGO 


“JAHN  &  OLLIER  AGAIN” 


Take  a  Tip  From  Successful 
Himy  Drummers  . 


This  column  takes  the  form  of 
excerpts  from  letters  between 
Frank  Sidney  Boate,  well  known 
reed  instrumentalist  and  instructor 
of  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  and  a 
friend  in  Northern  Michigan  who 
does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
private  instructor.  Mr.  Boate  has 
been  able  to  help  this  friend  a 
great  deal  by  personal  instructive 
letters  and  it  occurred  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  that  they  might  also  be  of  great 
interest  and  instructive  value  to 
our  readers.  The  first  of  a  series 
follows  below: 

Dear  Mr.  Boate: 

...  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reed 
trouble  and  waste  a  great  many  reeds, 
because  I  don’t  seem  to  know  how  to 
pick  or  trim  them  to  suit  my  own  re¬ 
quirements.  .  .  . 

Yours  truly, 

Buss  Anderson. 

My  dear  Buss: 

You  have  named  here  a  trouble  that 
is  a  universal  one  with  reed  instrumen¬ 
talists.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  written 
requirements  that  every  reed  must  have, 
but  I  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  by  looking  for  the  following  points 
when  holding  the  reed  up  to  the  light. 

1.  Must  be  of  a  ‘‘yellowish”  and  not 
over-ripe  or  white  color  or  they  will  not 
last  long  or  sound  mellow. 

2.  The  lines  in  the  reed  or  the  grain 
must  be  straight  up  and  down  and  fairly 
close  together. 

3.  The  light  part  extends  across  the 
tip  and  down  the  sides  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  “V.” 

If  your  reed  is  thin  or  weak  use  a 
good  reed  clipper  and  clip  a  very  small 
piece  oS  the  tip  and  be  sure  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  straight,  then  round  it  oS  and 
touch  it  up  with  a  piece  of  very  fine 
sandpaper. 

If  your  reed  is  too  stiff,  use  a  very 
fine  grade  of  sandpaper  and  work  from 
the  “heart”  or  “butt”  of  the  reed  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  “V.”  Remem¬ 
ber  to  do  most  of  your  work  on  the 


a  reaf  star  is  often  merely  a  dif-  ^ake  a  tip  from  men  who  know, 
ference  in  equipment.  Until  you  ^ive  yourself  the  advantage  of 
play  L«dy  dru^  you  U  never  Leed/orums.  Try  one  at  your 
know  how  good  you  are. 

America’s  leading  professionals  second  response  and  sustained 
insist  on  Leedy  Drums.  For  more  brilliance  of  tone.  You’ll  know 
than  35  years  Leedy  has  been  the  immediately  that  here  is  just  the 
pass  word  to  drum  success — the  drum  you  need  to  insure  your 
acknowledged  leader  among 
"big-time"  players. 

A  splendid  exan^le  is  the  drum 
seaion  of  the  Capitol  Theatre 
Orchestra,  New  Y  ork  City,  illus¬ 
trated  above  with  their  Leedy 
equipment.  Left  to  right  in  the 
picture  are:  Conductor  Bunchik, 

Ray  Becraft,  stage  drummer;  Bill 
Bitner,  extra  pit  drummer;  Bill 
Gladstone,  pit  drummer  and  Re¬ 
chard  Becher,  tympanist.  Here 
is  an  all  star  outfit  without  su¬ 
perior  in  the  world.  Every  one  of 
these  great  drummers  is  glad  to 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


MICRO  TRU-ART”  REEDS 


Made  of 

_wiMiiaiMai  \  Selected  Ripe 

^  Carefully  Graded 

alto  l  i  a  DT  \  No.  !— Soft 

|5*xoawo>i»'|_r\W-:^ I  ,  I  No.  2— Med.  Soft 

No.  3— Medium 
—4,  No.  4 — Med.  Stiff 

No.  5— Stiff 

Exceptionally  Low  Priced 

CLARINET  . $1.80  doz.  SOPRANO  SAX . $2  40doz. 

ALTO  CLARINET  ...  3.00 doz.  ALTO  SAX . 3.00 doz. 

BASS  CLARINET .  4.20 doz.  MELODY  S.\X . 4.20  doz. 

OBOE  .  1.00  ea.  TENOR  SAX . 4.20  doz. 

BASSOON  .  1.00  ea.  BARITONE  SAX . 4.80  doz. 

ENGUSH  HORN  .  1.00 ea.  BASS  SAX .  6.00  doz. 

Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by  the  Owners  of  the  Interna¬ 
tionally  Famous  GENUINE  “MICRO”  Hand  Made  “BLACK¬ 
LINE”  Reeds  and  other  “MICRO”  Musical  Specialties. 

For  Sale  at  all  Leading  Music  Stores 
Used  exclusively  as  standard  equipment  on  all  Pedler  Clarinets 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  NO.  S 

10  WEST  19TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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sides  and  heel  of  the  reed  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  on  the  tip. 

Care  of  the  reed.  The  reed  must  be 
kept  clean.  Discoloration  is  caused  by 
dirt,  and  dirt  does  not  improve  tone. 
Always  wipe  the  reed  and  mouthpiece 
thoroughly  after  playing  and  you  will 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  longer  life  of 
your  reed  and  improvement  in  your 
tone. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  S.  Boate. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  have  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  saxophone  or  clari¬ 
net  they  are  invited  to  write  Mr.  Boate 
in  care  of  the  School  Musician,  and 
he  will  endeavor  to  answer  them  for 
you  in  an  early  issue. 


Jokes,  Perhaps 

John — What  do  you  mean  by  telling 
that  girl  that  I’m  a  fool? 

Chris — I’m  sorry — I  didn’t  know  it 
was  a  secret. 


“Gee,  I  never  thought  I’d  pull 
through.  First  I  got  anginapectoris,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  arteriosclerosis.  Just  as  I 
was  recovering  from  these  I  got  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  a{Aasia. 

“Great  guns,  you  don’t  look  much 
the  worse  from  it.” 

“Oh,  I  wasn’t  ill.  I  was  in  a  spell¬ 
ing  contest.” 

Something-or-Other ;  So  you  have 
been  abroad?  Did  you  have  mal  der 
mer  when  you  were  crossing? 

Nothing-in-Particular;  Naw.  I  was 
sc  sick  I  couldn't  eat  a  thing. 

“What  do  we  eat,  mister?” 

“S.  O.  S.,  sir.” 

“S.  O.  S.?” 

“Yes,  sir,  same  old  soup.” 

“If  a  man  smashed  a  clock,  could 
he  be  accused  of  killing  time?” 

“Not  if  he  could  prove  that  the 
clock  struck  first.” 

“Do  you  send  your  shirts  to  the 
laundry?” 

“No,  I  just  wear  them  once  and  tear 
them  up  myself.” 

Hubb — This  article  says  that  ugly 
women  make  the  best  wives. 

Wiff — Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that 
I’m  ugly? 

Hubb — Not  in  the  least. 


Instrument 
Shall  I  Select? 

A  Question  oj  the  Greatest  Importance 
to  Young  Musicians 


To  become  a  succemful  mu- 
■Ician  one  thine  ia  absolutely 
necessary;  you  must  select 
the  Instrument  best  suited  to 
your  talents  and  inclinations. 

W’e  do  not  say  that  everyone 
should  choose  the  xylophone, 
but  we  do  say  that  hundreds 
At  young  people  have  found 
In  this  instrument  a  musical 
happiness  that  no  other 
would  have  given  them.  This 
is  for  three  reasons; 

(1)  The  xylophone  Is  easi¬ 
est  to  play.  No  Anger 
or  Up  exercises.  Learn¬ 
ing  is.  in  fact,  so  easy 
that  practice  is  a 
pleasure. 

(2)  The  xylophone  is  so 
colorful,  it  adds  so 
much  dash  and  spirit 
to  the  orchestra,  that 
the  audience  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  at  and 


applauding  the  xylo¬ 
phonist. 

(3)  Kveryone  likes  the  snap 
and  melody  of  a  xylo¬ 
phone.  The  fellow  who 
plays  this  Instrument 
therefore  ia  constantly 
in  demand  at  parties, 
and  after  graduation  is 
able  to  earn  big  money 
at  dances,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  etc.  To  many  a 
boy  the  xylophone  has 
been  a  “ticket" 
through  college. 

D  e  a  g  a  n  Xylophones,  the 
world  standard,  are  available 
in  sixes  and  styles  to  lit 
every  requirement.  They  are 
sold  on  easy  terms  and  a 
course  of  instruction  Is  in¬ 
cluded  without  extra  charge. 
The  folder  “Here’s  the  An¬ 
swer”  tells  all  about  the 
Xylophone  in  school  work — 
may  we  send  you  your  copy? 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc. 

4997  Deagan  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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Drum  sseCtos  Hobart,  Hi.,  High  School  Band,  National  Cbamgiono,  Clam  B,  ItSO-UU. 

Twice  national  champions  in  class  B,  the 

Hobart  Band  boasts  this  splendid  drum  section 
with  exclusive  Ludwig  equipment.  We  repeat:  Ludwig 
tone  and  playing  quahties  oo  make  a  difference  —  ana 
your  hand  will  show  itl  Get  into  championship  class 
— use  Ludwig  drums  and  note  the  marked  improvement. 
Send  coupon  for  caotlogs  and  full  information,  without  obligation. 

LLDWie  &  LUDWIS 

101  }D  Ludwig  Building,  1S12-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  Queago,  minor* 

Without  obligation  please  send  catalog*  and  information  about 
[  ]  drums  for  the  battd  or  orchestra ;  [  ]  drum  corps. 


^World  ’s  Greatest 
Dollar’s-worth 

THAT’S  what  many  bandsmen, 
teachers  and  direaors  say  of  Elkhart 
instruments.  If  price  is  an  important 
coosideradon  in  your  decision  on  what 
instrument  to  buy,  we  urge  that  you  see 
and  tty  an  "Elkhart.” 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  what  modest 
prices  you  can  secure  really  good  instru¬ 
ments  bearing  this  well  known  trade 
tnaik.  You’ll  marvel  at  their  easy  play¬ 
ing  qualities,  rich  tone  and  beauty  <x  de¬ 
sign  and  finish.  'The  Elkhart  line  is  com¬ 
plete.  33  ^lendid  models.  Everyone  a 
scientifically  designed  musical  instrument 
built  by  experieru^  craftsmen.  Everyone 
backed  by  rigid  haoty  guarantee. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
See  bow  much  "Elkhart”  offers  you  at  a  mod¬ 
est  price.  Many  fine  school  bands  are  com¬ 
pletely  ecpiippra  with  Elkhart  instruments. 
Ask  your  dwet  to  show  you  die  attraaive 
new  models  or  write  us  for  free  catalog  and 
home  trial,  easy  payment  offer. 

BLUABT  BAN*  INSTBVBIBNT  €•. 

1 132  JaduoD  Street.  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Clarence  Karelia 


SOUSAPHONES  just  can’t  be 
too  big  for  Clarence  Karelia 
of  the  Harrison  Technical 
High  School  Band,  Chicago.  “'The 
bigger  the  better,”  says  Clarence, 
who  was  both  City  and  National 
Bass-Solo  champion  last  spring. 

He  has  played  at  three  National 
contests  with  his  band  but  this 
was  the  first  time  he  entered  as 
a  soloist. 

On  entering  Harrison  Tech’ 
C^itain  Barabash,  band  director, 
gave  him  the  position  of  first 
bass,  which  he  retains  today. 
Most  national  winners  are  versa¬ 
tile  and  Clarence  is  no  exception, 
for  be  hedds  first  chair  in  the 
second  violin  section  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  also  plays  the  viola. 
When  only  six  years  old  his 


mother  gave  him  his  first  piano 
lesson.  After  a  few  years  of  {nano 
study  the  violin  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention  and  at  nine  he  was  able 
to  play  first  violin  in  the  grade 
school  orchestra  and  perform  at 
special  school  programs.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  his  grammar  school 
days  that  Clarence  joined  the 
Chicago  Boy’s  Club  No.  5  orches¬ 
tra  and  band  where  he  began  the 
study  of  bass  instruments  such  as 
Eb  Bass  tuba  and  BBb  Bass  tuba 
with  Mr.  Joseph  Grill  and  violin 
and  harmony  with  Milton  Prever, 
both  club  instructors.  The  bass 
instruments  seem  to  be  his  spe¬ 
cialty. 

So  when  bigger  and  better  sou- 
saphones  are  to  be  played — Mr. 
'Karelia  will  play  them. 
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quency  of  the  other,  we  find  that  they 
are  an  exact  octave  apart,  the  one  with 
twice  the  frequency  of  course  being  an 
octave  higher  than  the  other.  If  one 
tone  has  a  third  greater  frequency  than 
the  other  it  is  a  fifth  higher  in  pitch. 
If  a  fourth  greater  frequency  it  is  a 
fourth  higher  in  {fitch.  If  a  fifth  greater 
frequency  it  is  a  third  higher  in  pitch. 


venient  it  would  be  if  the  A  or  Bb  to 
which  a  violin  or  trumpet  is  tuned 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  tone  higher 
than  you  were  used  to  in  one  place  and 
a  half  tone  lower  in  another.  Curious 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  only  recently  that 
such  a  standard  was  accepted.  For  a 
long  time  A,  for  instance,  was  almost 
anything  that  any  locality  or  group 
wished  to  consider  it,  so  long  as  it  was 
in  the  general  neighborhood  of  A  as  it 
now  is.  From  the  beginning  of  what  is 
usually  considered  the  era  of  modem 
music  until  several  years  ago,  A  had 
over  250  different  values  or  pitches. 
These  ranged  all  the  way  from  D  above 
A  to  the  F$  below  it  and  included  every 
possible  pitch  within  these  limits.  Some 
time  ago  attempts  were  made  to  stand¬ 
ardize  pitch,  for  lack  of  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  was  a  tremendous  handicap  to  the 
progress  of  all  kinds  of  music.  Music 
written  to  be  played  with  A  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  pitch  and  played  instead  with  A 
at  another  pitch  would  not  sound  as 
intended. 


Another  way  to  express  this  is 
to  say  that  if  two  tones  are  an 
octave  apart  their  frequency  relation  is 
as  2  is  to  1;  if  a  fifth  apart  as  3  is  to 
2;  if  a  fourth  apart  as  4  is  to  3,  if  a 
major  third  ^rt  as  5  is  to  4;  if  a 
minor  third  apart  as  6  is  to  5.  We 
would  find  this  plan  to  hold  for  all  the 
notes  that  are  used  to  sound  simulta¬ 
neously  to  produce  chords.  Their  fre¬ 
quency  relation  could  be  expressed  in 
whole  numbers,  and  the  smoother  the 
consonance  of  the  tones  the  smaller 
these  whole  numbers  would  be.  Thus 
for  the  C  Major  chord  in  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  position  of  C,  E,  G,  the  frequency 
relation  is  expressed  by  6,  5,  4.  For 
the  C  Minor  chord  the  figures  neces¬ 
sary  are  15,  12,  10.  And  the  C  Major 
chord  is  somewhat  smoother  in  effect 
than  the  C  Minor.  This  does  not  mean 
C  Minor  is  less  beautiful  than  C  Major. 
Music  as  an  art  is  beautiful  when  it 
tells  truly  something  interesting,  and 
there  are  times  when  the  interesting 
thing  to  be  told  is  expressed  more  truly 
by  less  smoothness  rather  than  more. 
Then  C  Minor,  or  some  other  chord 
much  less  smooth  than  C  Minor,  would 
have  more  beauty  than  C  Major,  even 
though  it  would  not  sound  as  smooth. 
Conversely,  the  more  dissonant  two 
tones  are  when  sounded  together,  that 
is  the  more  roughly  they  blend,  the 
larger  the  numbers  necessary  to  exi^ress 
their  frequency  relation. 

An  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
frequency  to  pitch  is  important  in  still 
another  way.  It  is  evident  that  some 
sort  of  standard  of  pitch  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  standpoint  of  music  and 
musicians.  That  is  some  certain  pitch 
for  each  note  of  the  scale  that  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same.  Imagine  how  incon¬ 


ijiiatebto  to  any  aafle. 
i^r  flnWMd; UMia 


A  aewlng  and  writing  tabic  for 
Mother.  A  reading  table  for  Father. 
A  etudy  table  and  Book  Rest  for 
Brother  and  Slater. 


Singers  and  wind  instrument  play¬ 
ers  asked  to  perform  with  A  a  tone 
or  two  higher  than  they  were  used  to 
might  be  unable  to  perform  at  all,  they 
would  be  unable  to  if  the  selection  they 
were  to  present  used  their  highest  tones 
in  the  lower  pitch.  The  general  incon¬ 
venience  of  such  an  arrangement  is  im¬ 
mediately  apparent.  The  standard  ac¬ 
cepted  in  this  country  now  provides  for 
A  to  have  a  frequency  of  440  per  sec¬ 
ond.  That  is,  when  440  of  the  units 
that  compose  tone  are  sounded  per  sec¬ 
ond  the  result  is  A.  While  this  standard 
is  not  universally  accepted,  variations 
from  it  are  not  great.  Indications  are 
that  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  it 
will  be  universally  accepted. 

Intensity 

By  this  quality  of  tone  is  meant  the 
loudness  or  softness  of  the  tone. 
While  it  is  of  great  importance  musi¬ 
cally  considered,  from  the  acoustical 
standpoint  it  is  the  simplest  of  the 
three  things  that  characterize  tone.  At 
least  it  seems  so  to  the  musician  be- 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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This 
Book 
Tells  All 


“How  To  Twirl 
the  Baton” 


Y 


Here  it  is 

A  Complete  Drum  Major’s 
Outfit  .  .  .  Win  It! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  WIN  a  prize  of  the  flashiest,  and  most  durable  drum  major’s  baton 
ever  made.  The  ball  and  shaft  are  of  duraluminum — the  new  metal  which  •is  light  yet  strong 
and  chrome  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  light.  It 
weighs  but  fourteen  ounces,  is  33  inches  long  and  balanced  for  either  twirling  or  straight 
signal  work.  The  shaft  is  straight  so  that  it  will  not  slip  or  work  away  from  the  balanc¬ 
ing  point.  The  diameter  permits  it  to  be  used  for  finger  spinning  as  well  as  for  hand 
and  wrist  twirls.  The  baton  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  tire  you  in  a  long  program  or  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undentable, 
you  may  handle  it,  use  it  and  abuse  it,  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on 
pavement. 

This  new  combination  twirling  and  signal  baton  together  with  the  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the  Baton,’’  is  yours  for  35  yearly  subscriiHions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 

Only  35  subscriptions ?  Poof!  What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  Band?  At  least 
fifty,  maybe  a  hundred.  Every  one  should  be  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
every  month.  Only  60c  a  year.  Every  issue  worth  3  times  that  amount.  It  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association.  It 
comes  to  you  every  month  of  the  school  year,  packed  with  fascinating  stories, 
helpful  articles,  and  hundreds  of  pictures. 

You’ll  Love  These  Stories 

It  tells  you,  with  stories,  pictures,  and  charts,  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  instrument ;  how  to  march ;  more  about  how  to  twirl  the  baton. 
It  tel!s  you  w’hat  you  should  wear;  how  to  organize  a  drum  corps  or  a 
dance  band.  Gives  you  all  the  news  about  o^er  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  lose  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school 
musician  if  you  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

All  for  2  Quarters  and  a  Dime 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  jpst  how  contest  numbers 
should  be  played — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes  and  you’ll  get 
a  thrill  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself. 
Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and  you  will  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year. 

Click  Your  Heels 

To  the  Scintillating  Brilliancy  of  a 
Spinning  Baton 


OU  csii’t  imagine  the  fun  there  i»  in 
Twirling  a  Baton  until  you  try  it  yourself. 

It  it  a  good,  healthy  exercise,  too. 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  etpe- 
ciaUy  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-i^derstand  description. 

It  it  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Can’t  yon  imagine  the  “kick”  you'd  get  out  of  twirling 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 

Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
Twirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling 
Drum  Major  works  independmtiy  of  the  regular  drum 
major.  However,  one  Drum  Major  can  do  both  if  he 
desires. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  a  new  pleasure  and  to  get  a  new  thrill, 
send  for  this  book. 

All  rA  the  old  time  and  modem  Drum  Major's  secrets  are 
revealed  for  the  first  time. 

Seventeen  pictures  and  twenty-eight  pen  sketches. 


A  snappy,  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  the 
band.  Every  High  School  Band  should  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  necessary  equipment  free.  Put  your 
band  over — 100%.  Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent 
in  the  subscriptions  for  their  entire  enrollment — with 
no  free  prize.  Here  is  yoar  chance  to  get  the  wonder¬ 
ful  outfit  for  only  35  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  very  limited.  Besides  you  need  the 
outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over  big. 

You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

— ^  230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Let’s  patronize  the  Advertisers  who  patronize  our  magazine. 
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Finest  Reed  Players. 
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’You'll  Play  Bettei 
With  a  Selmer 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
cause  the  way  in  which  it  is  controlled 
is  so  obvious.  If  we  use  the  experimen¬ 
tal  disks  as  directed,  it  is  at  once 
parent  that  the  more  of  the  card  that 
is  vibrated  the  louder  is  the  tone;  and 
the  more  force  behind  the  stream  of 
air  directed  through  the  holes,  the 
louder  is  the  tone.  Consequently  we 
can  say  that  the  wider  each  unit  in  the 
tone,  the  more  intensity  the  tone  has — 
or,  the  louder  is  the  tone.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  thus,  the  greater  the 
amplitude  the  greater  the  intensity,  the 
less  the  amplitude  the  less  the  intensity. 
It  means  the  same  thing,  however;  am¬ 
plitude  and  width  are  synonymous  in 
this  case. 

We  would  also  find  that  as  the  fre¬ 
quency  increased  there  would  be  an 
apparent  increase  in  intensity.  It  is 
noticeable  that  high  tones  carry  better 
than  low  ones,  and  this  is  the  reason 
for  it.  But  this  also  is  related  to  the 
amplitude  or  width  of  the  units.  It 
means  that  if  the  total  width  of  all  the 
units  in  a  second  for  one  tone  is  greater 


than  the  total  width  of  them  for  an¬ 
other  tone  the  first  tone  will  be  louder, 
or  have  more  intensity.  We  can  express 
it  in  this  way.  If  one  tone  has  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  400  and  an  amplitude  of  1, 
and  another  has  a  frequency  of  150  and 
an  amplitude  of  2,  then  400  times  1  is 
400,  while  150  times  2  is  only  300,  so 
the  tone  having  the  higher  frequency 
also  has  more  intensity  although  the 
amplitude  of  each  unit  is  less  than  it 
is  in  the  weaker  and  lower  pitched  tone. 

What  we  have  already  covered  tells 
us  that  pitch  or  frequency  is  governed 
by  the  length  of  each  unit,  for  the 
longer  they  are  the  less  room  there  is 
in  a  second  for  them  and  the  fewer 
there  will  be.  It  also  tells  us  that  in¬ 
tensity  is  governed  by  the  amplitude 
of  the  unit  and  the  total  amplitude  in 
a  second  for  all  the  units  produced  in 
that  time.  In  our  next  installment  we 
will  see  what  in  the  unit  explains  tone- 
color,  and  then  we  will  be  ready  to 
(q)ply  what  we  have  learned  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  musical  instruments. 


BvUdt^f  fikhart,  Ind. 
i.«a  CMiacia,  lOA  Stautar  Street,  Toroato]. 

Send  me  **The  Reed  Seetioa*'  wHboat  oblisetkm. 
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Band  Instrument 
Lessons  by  Radio 


The  Michigan  University  of  the 
Air  will  offer  five  half  hour  lessons 
in  the  playing  of  all  band  instruments 
(except  drums)  beginning  Monday, 
February  16,  at  2:00  o’cl(Kk  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  and  continuing  each 
Monday  at  the  same  hour  through 
March  16.  The  lessons,  broadcast  over 
Station  WJR,  Detroit,  will  be  given  by 
our  own  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Conductor  of  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp. 

Instruction  will  be  given  each  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  following  instruments: 
Flute,  piccolo,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon, 
'saxophone,  comet,  trumpet,  fluegel  horn, 
mellophone,  alto,  French  horn,  trom¬ 
bone,  baritone,  euphonium,  tuba  and 
Sousaphone.  The  course  is  intended  for 
school  students  (and  adults)  who  have 
had  no  (X'evious  instruction  and  is  of¬ 
fered  at  the  urgent  request  of  school 
superintendents  in  small  communities 
where  the  services  of  band  instructors 


are  not  available. 

The  course  is  especially  planned  to 
provide  instruction  for  groups  of  school 
children  from  the  fourth  grade  through 
high  school.  School  superintendents  or 
principals  desiring  to  utilize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  urged  to  plan  the  work  in 
advance  by  seeking  out  interested  stu¬ 
dents  and  forming  groups  to  receive  the 
instruction  under  the  supervision  of  lo¬ 
cal  music  or  grade  teachers. 

The  course  is  planned  to  advance  the 
students  to  a  point  where  they  may 
continue  as  a  school  band  without  fur¬ 
ther  specialized  instruction.  All  the 
student  needs  is  an  instrument  in  play¬ 
ing  condition  and  music  for  the  lessons. 
The  printed  lesson  pamphlet  containing 
the  music  may  be  had  free  from  the 
Michigan  University  of  the  Air,  Ann 
Arbor,  or  the  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Lansing. 

This  b  the  first  time  radio  instruction 
in  the  playing  of  band  instruments  has 
ever  been  offered. 


■TRICTLY  VIAHllAlID 
LIHB  OF 

BANDMNSTRVHSm 
ATPRIGBB  EVBM  TNB 
8GHOOUOV  GAM 
ATVORD 

JTMJE 


INDIANA 


“Ask  j»mT  dealer  abeat  la- 
diaaa  iBstraaieBta  er  drop  a 
card  te  The  ladlaaa  llaad 
lastroBieBt  CoaipaBy  (DItI- 
sioa  of  Sehool  Salea),  Elk¬ 
hart.  lad." 
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ARTISTS’ CHOICE  CHIRON  PROVEN  QUALITY 


Interesting 
Experiment 
with  a 
Rhythm 
Band 

By  Wilber  Hamje 

INCE  their 


TEN  DIFFERENT  NUMBERS  /^cOSy 

OF  STRENGTH 

PLAYERS  ASPIRING  TO  REAL  BRILLIANCY 
USE  VIBRATOR  REED 

"The  Soul  of  All  Reed  Instruments” 

Order  from  your  local  dealer,  or  H.  CHIRON  Co.  Inc.,  233  W.  42d  St.,N.Y.  City 


inception,  rhythm 
bands  have  grown  increasingly 
valuable  as  foundation  builders 
for  a  more  sincere  attitude  toward 
music  appreciation.  They  have  de- 

_  veloped  from 

mere  rhythmic¬ 
al  responses  to 
much  more 
com  p  Heated 
rhythmical  i  n  - 
terpretations 
and  now  a  re- 
c  e  n  t  achieve¬ 
ment  has  great- 

fly  expanded  the 
possibilities  o  f 
such  organiza¬ 
tions. 


The  Pacific  Coast 
Band  and  Orchestra  Camp 

in  the  Sierra  Mountains  among 
the  Redwood  Trees  of  California 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  High  School  Age.  All  Phases  of  in¬ 
strumental  and  Vocal  Music  Taught,  Midst  Ideal  Va¬ 
cation  surroundings.  Plan  NOW  to  Attend  Next  Summer. 

TUITION  REASONABLE  ^  Write  for  parriculars 

MAJOR  EARL  DILLON,  DIRECTOR 

KERMAN  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Kerman,  California 


WUber  Hamje  ,  . 

n  u  a  1  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Longfellow  School,  Tea- 
neck,  New  Jersey,  where  Mr.  Wilbur 
Hamj^  is  the  music  instructor,  a  most 
novel  and  striking  effect  was  obtained 
by  using  the  Rhythm  Band  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment,  with  the  orchestra,  for 
the  combined  glee  clubs.  Mr.  Hamje 
chose  and  arranged  for  this  purpose 
the  familiar  Amaryllis  with  lyrics  by 
Elsie  Jean. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  rhythm 
band  instruments  fitted  very  nicely  with 
the  well  marked  gavotte  and  at  times 
were  even  appropriate  to  the  word  be¬ 
ing  sung. 

This  feature,  which  was  used  to  close 
the  program,  amazed  the  parents  and 
delighted  the  authorities  but  the  most' 
prized  result  of  the  venture  was  the  de¬ 
cidedly  increased  interest  of  the  children 
who  participated  as  performers  and  as 
listeners. 

And,  after  all,  is  that  not  the  desired 
effect? 

Therefore,  this  idea  is  passed  on  to 
all  who  may  care  to  use  it.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  fJentiful  and  the  benefits 
apparent  and  advantageous. 


RACKET rs  “FIHY  YEARS  A  DRUMMER” 

“One  hundred  and  twenty  paces  of  Romance  and  Rhythm,"  “Drum  rudiments, 
and  their  appKcatkm  to  music,"  “Practical  pointers  on  the  technique,  phrasing 
and  rhythm  of  the  snare  drum,  tympani,  bells,  bugle  and  drum,  etc."  "A  ref¬ 
erence  book  for  drummers,  instructors,  schools,  etc."  Nothing  fSA 

just  like  it  has  ever  b^  publidied."  a  iICC 

ARTHUR  HERBERT  RACKETT  EUCHoi^^ScONS'r 


Patronize  OurAdvertizers 


Melville  J.  Webster 

Formerly  Soto  Clarinet— 
Innes,  Thaviu,  Weber 

Instructor  Clsrinet  and  Ssxf^hone 
Condiing  —  Finishing 
Pupils  with  formosC  bands 

School  iBstmctioii  a  Specialty 


iclmrr 


Studio:  lllj^  W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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ATTENTION  TEACHERS 

Of  Woodwind  Instruments 

Let  U8  explain  how  you  ran  improve  the 
work  of  your  pupils  or  woodwind  sec¬ 
tions  100%  by  using  this  newly  perfected 
instruinent. 

C!  T’n  D  letting  your  pu- 
0 1  Ur  piis  use  the 
wrong  type  reed  not 
suited  to  their  individual 
needs. 

Qakk'aad  Sisi- 
Pieutise 

I 


A 


Pit.  Pend. 

pocket  site 

Without  this  Gaugo 
You  Aro  Guoasing 

Speelil  offer  to  Teachers- UiDdauten  and  Biiper- 
rlsort.  lb  Introduce  this  hichlj  perfected  In- 
itruaent. 

BROADUS  deMICHELE  COMPANY 

Drawer  108,  Sta.  “C,"  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


UNIFORMS 

CtPES  AND  CAPS 

Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest.  State  School 
Colors. 

Cape  and  overseas 
cap  as  low  as  $6.25 
NET. 


R.  W.  STOCKLEY  *  CO. 

IM  so.  rm  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


UNIFORMS 

CAPES  —  CAPS 


vyb.-YjWrt/0w 

VUM'Ii 


WHtt for  Band  Catalog. 
SamptOM  ana  Prices— No  obligation. 

'  The  Fechheimer  Bros.  Go. 

4th  &  Pike  Sts.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE  SERVICE 

One  year's  guarantee  on  all 
OVERHAUL  jobs  on  FLUTE. 
CLARINET.  BASSOON.  OBOE 
and  SAXOPHONE.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  new  or  used  in¬ 
strument  purchased  from  us. 

BXCLUSiVt  DISTRIBUTOR 
WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMB  ANY 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

23  E.  Jacicson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III 


Class  Piano 
Lesson 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

consciousness  among  the  pupils.  Al¬ 
ways,  the  spirit  of  the  music  was  more 
important  than  the  performer,  and  per¬ 
sonal  vanities  were  no  part  of  this  class, 
who  had  been  earnestly  working  to¬ 
gether  for  nearly  three  years. 

“There  is  one  other  detaU  about 
which  I  wish  to  speak,”  said  Miss 
Brown,  pointing  to  the  opening  meas¬ 
ures  of  “The  Rising  Sun.”  “It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  well  to  start  much 
more  softly — the  most  {Hanissimo  tone 
possible — in  order  that  you  may  make  a 
splendid  contrast  up  to  the  climax.  Try 
to  do  this.” 

Mary  started  the  piece. 

“Oh,  even  softer  than  that.  Try 
again.” 

After  several  attempts,  it  was 
shaded  down  to  a  very  subdued 
tone,  and  her  classmates  voiced  their 
approval. 

Then  Don,  who  was  working  on  the 
same  composition,  played  it  through 
without' a  pause. 

“Very  good,”  commented  one  of  the 
class  members. 

“Oh,  well,”  Don  modestly  replied,  “I 
was  lucky  to  be  the  second  to  play  it. 

I  heard  all  the  suggestions  you  gave 
Mary.” 

“You  put  them  into  practice,  and 
that  is  the  important  thing,”  the  teacher 
said  encouragingly.  “But  one  thing  1 
didn’t  like.  What  was  it,  class.^”  and 
again  constructive  criticisms  were  given. 

After  this,  the  other  three  members 
of  the  class  played  the  compositions  on 
which  they  were  working,  and  these 
were  discussed  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Miss  Brown  glanced  at  her  watch.  It 
was  after  eight-thirty.  “Twenty-five 
minutes  left  for  Czerny  and  Bach,”  she 
announced.  “Everyone’s  book  open 
ready  to  play.”  The  last  child  had 
scarcely  finished  when  the  nine  o’clock 
gong  rang,  and  the  piqMls  began  putting 
away  their  books. 

“Now,  do  you  know  exactly  what 


HONI  (Pm)  SPECIALE 

•‘Tka  tSt%  Baadt" 

The  list  of  artists  ttsing  Hoiii 
Reeds  is  like  a  Who’s  Who  rf 
America’s  finest  reed  histro- 
mentalists. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  (cur- 
renejr,  check  or  mooey  order) 
for  Uberai  trial  assortment. 
Mention  instrument  and 
strength  of  reed  desired. 

Free  catalog  of  World’s 
Finest  Reed  Instruments  and 
accessories. 

HONEYCOMBE  A  SON 

Inspartsrs  Madhan,  Win. 

Clarmetfii  Slepaireb  1 
anb 

ANY  MAKE  —  ANY  BREAK  i 

llarrp  $ebler  Sc  Co. 

Maktrt  c/  ClanneU 

ELKHART  INDIANA 


1  Vtol“  8 

ITALIAN  Makers 

PROMENADE  NATIONALE 

A  Dynamte  Iftrcfa  for  Band 
Fraturad  by  thi  OOHiI  M  ET  8 

NATIONALE  PROMENADE  BAND 
of  Greenville,  Ohio,  at  the  1931 
American  Legion  Convention,  Detroit. 
PRICE  60c 

L  0.  GARRISON— PUIUSHER— VAN  WERT,  O. 


•  "\  AM 

MUSIC" 

Would  you  like  to 
have  a  print  of  the 
blank  verse  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  4 
of  the  September 
issue,  printed  on 
Rne  engraver's  stock 
in  Duo-tone  Color, 
suitable  for  Framing? 

These  prints  are  IOV4  by  13 
inches  and  are  really  lovely.  They 
have  been  sold  for  as  much  as 
five  dollars.  If  you  will  send  us 
sixty  cents  for  one  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  (your  own  or  some  one's 
else),  and  lOc  extra  for  mailing — 
seventy  cents  in  all,  we  will  send 
you  one  of  these  Fine  prints  with 
our  compliments.  Address 

Circulation  Department 

THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago,  III. 

Thia  offer  ia  very  limited.  Act 
promptly  to  avoid  diaappointment. 
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•  WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  valuaUe  booklet  for  all 
string  musicians,  describing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 

Squier-Trued  Hermelically  Sealed 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 


INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Played  by  ARTHUR  PRYOR 

Squads  Ri'shtl  March 

By  LAWRENCE  C.  LONG 
Full  Band  «)c.-SmaU  Orch.  60c.— Full  Orch.  90c. 
Liberal  Ditcount  to  School! 

J.  E.  AGNEW,  Publisher 

5444  Highland  Ave.  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Whei  Qiality  aid  Perfomice  CooiU** 

you  can  depend  on 

Red-^Ray  and  Tonecraft 
STRINGS 

Whether  you  play  Violin,  Viola,  Cello 
or  'Bass,  learn  how  Kaplan  Strings 
will  help  you  toward  a  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  your  instrument.  They  will 
give  you  a  wonderful  new  tone  qual¬ 
ity  and  an  easy  reqtonsiveness  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  absolutely  true  fifths  and 
the  desirable  even  balance  on  all 
strings.  They  will  mean  real  economy 
too,  for  their  unusual  durability,  made 
possible  by  an  unlimited  dioice  of 
fresh  raw  material  assures  you  of 
long  uninterrupted  service  no  matter 
how  trying  the  weather  conditions. 
You'll  find  a  suitable  grade  listed  in 
our  free  booklet  “Fiddlestrings.”  Lid 
us  tell  you  especially  about  our  New 
Aluminum  D  Strings.  Just  clip  the 
coupon  and  stick  it  to  a  post  card. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U,  S.  A. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation 
your  booklet  FIDDLESTRINGS. 

Name  . 

'Address  . 

aty  . 

Instrument :  . 


you  are  going  to  do  for  next  week? 
And  do  you  know  what  effects  you  wish 
to  secure?  And  do  you  know  just  how 
you  are  going  to  work  on  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  your  pieces  in  order  to  produce 
these  effects?” 

She  scarcely  needed  the  chorus  of 


From  the  Golden  West 

Donald  Tingle,  only  13  years  and  a 
sophomore  at  Modesto  High  School, 
Modesto,  California,  already  has  a  win¬ 
ning  record  of  which  he  may  be  proud. 

In  May  of  this  year  he  took  first 
i;dace  on  his  trusty  trombone,  in  the 
State  Solo  Contest  at  Sacramento. 

In  April,  1930,  he  tied  for  second 
place  in  the  State  and  was  the  youngest 
to  ever  enter  a  solo  contest. 

And  back  in  1929  Donald,  although 
only  a  seventh  grade  pupil,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Modesto  High  School  Band 
which  won  the  State  Championship  and 
second  in  the  National  at  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Donald  now  holds  first  chair  in  the 
trombone  section  of  bis  high  school 
band  and  orchestra  in  addition  to  play¬ 
ing  in  the  Modesto  Symji^ony  Orchestra 
and  performing  at  civic  and  social 
affairs. 

Other  prize  winners  in  the  California 
state  contest  were:  William  Vlach, 
sousapbone;  Marie  Jessen,  bassoon; 
John  Wing,  flute  (tied);  Burdean 
Thompson  and  Richard  Anderson,  clar¬ 
inet  (tied);  Ronald  Redman,  bass 
clarinet;  and  Elwood  Bright,  Bb  sousa- 
phone. 


assent.  Already  these  pupils  had  proved 
that  they  were  learning  how  to  practice. 
With  considerable  pride,  Miss  Brown 
watched  them  file  out  of  the  room.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  her  to  drop  down 
for  a  moment  of  rest.  Another  class 
was  already  coming  in  the  door. 

Reorganization 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

continued  cooperation  in  the  new  plan 
was  earnestly  desired. 

Mr.  Maddy  asked  for  a  committee 
composed  of  a  representative  of  each 
state  present  to  meet  with  his  commit¬ 
tee  in  Chicago,  October  9,  to  make  such 
changes  as  could  be  made  at  this  time, 
so  they  could  be  printed  in  the  revised 
book  for  1932  which  is  about  ready. 

A  committee  was  af^inted  and  at¬ 
tended  the  above  meeting  making  sev¬ 
eral  recommendations  which  were  favor¬ 
ably  received.  This  committee  is 
charged  with  working  out  a  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  the  National  Clinic  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  January  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Their  plans,  as  worked  out  to  date, 
call  for  one  official  delegate  from  each 
state,  and  also  one  from  Chicago  and 
Cleveland.  Those  delegated  should  be 
selected  by  the  different  states  for  this 
purpose.  In  case  no  meeting  is  held 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  clinic,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  band  division  from  each  state 
will  be  the  authorized  delegate  from  his 
state. 

These  delegates  will  officially  vote  on 
and  adopt  the  new  {dan  at  this  clinic. 
This  will  be  considered  official  notice  to 
this  effect.  'It  is  desired  that  as  many 
as  {Mssible  from  all  states  attend  the 
Clinic,  but  in  order  to  have  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  for  all  states,  only  one  official 
delegate  from  each  state  will  vote. 

The  committee  charged  with  this  im- 
(Mitant  work  is  as  follows: 

H.  C.  Wegner 

W.  W.  Norton 

M.  W.  Rosenbarger 

G.  R.  Prescott 

Oscar  W.  Anderson 

Adam  P.  Lesinsky 

A.  R.  McAllister,  President. 

Further  details  of  the  Clinic  will  be 
{Hiblished  in  the  School  Musician,  which 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association, 
in  ample  time  to  allow  for  plans  to 
attend. 
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KLEIN*S 

Tailored  -  Rainproofed 

UNIFORMS 

Simrteat  Styled 
Perfect  FltUag 
reieet  Weertl 

Therefore,  KLEIN’S 
are  the  most  economical 
Uniforms  obtainable 

Two  77th  Anniversary 

Specials 

Regular  Line 
Reasonably  Priced 
According  to  Quality 
Samples  Prices  and 
Catalogue  sent  on 
request. 

D.  Klein  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

SpeciaUilt  in  Sekool  Band  Uniforms 
715>717-719  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROYAL  UNIFORMS 
AND  CAPES 

will  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  your 

SCHOOL  BAND 

Tailored  to  measure  in  many 
beautiful  color  combinations. 

Catmtog,  Samplma  and  Friea 
List  aant  on  requast 

ROYAL  UNIFORM  CO. 

•It  Walnri  Sl  Phibd.lelii.,  Pa. 
DaetS 


CC  Designs  IN  COLORS 

III  ofsV  SEW 

Uniform  Catalog 


A  moat  unusual  ttyls  book. 
By  all  means,  see  this  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  We’ll  send 
copy  free,  tocether  with 
wonderful  line  of  samples— 
•  (iriMles,  1S6  Shudea 

Lef  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

Good  materials,  superior 
workmanship,  correct  style 
and  perfect  fit,  at  pleas¬ 
ingly  low  prices  —  that’s 
DeMoulin  Umfonna. 

We  sW  Um  form  in  Uafarmt 


DeMoulin  Bros.&  Co. 


IMl  Mouth  Fourth  ht. 


Greenville,  Illinois 


Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist 
Composer 
Artist  Teacher 

Sherwood  Mask  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
cHiaco 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 

OF  ALL  LEADING  PUBLISHERS 
Sent  Poay>aid  Anywhere 
SpaeimI  Lorn  Smtaa  in  Qamnlitiaa 
Lmrgaat  Stock  and  Boat  Sarvica 
Ask  for  late  caulogs  and  circulars. 

ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CMIPANY 


yj  Book  Review  g 

Fifty  Years  a  Drummer 

By  Arthur  Rackett 

“Fifty  Years  a  Drummer”  is  a 
biography,  a  story  and  an  instruction 
book  all  in  one.  It  is  so  interestingly 
written  that  one  can’t  help  wanting  to 
devour  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

In  the  opening  chapters  Mr.  Rackett 
tells  of  his  early  military  training  in 
drumming  and  his  travels  with  the 
Rackett  Sextette  Family  Orchestra  and 
Band.  As  the  story  develops  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  is  not  only  a  musician 
but  an  athlete  and  swimmer,  as  well. 

Rudimental  drumming  (Mlncip>les  are 
stressed  in  particular  for  without  them 
the  student  drummer  makes  slow 
progress.  The  author  goes  on  to  tell 
about  the  importance  of  the  percussion 
section  to  the  orchestra  or  band,  and 
the  different  elementary  rolls  to  be 
mastered. 

You’ll  even  learn  all  about  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself,  its  parts;  how  they  are  put 
together;  and  the  correct  positions  for 
the  different  drums  and  sticks. 

A  great  part  of  the  book  contains 
excellent  exercises  which  will  bring  into 
practice  all  of  the  instructions  and 
pointers  given  on  the  technic,  phrasing, 
and  rhythm  of  the  drums,  tympani,  bells 
and  bugles.  The  principles  of  drum¬ 
ming  are  compiled  in  such  compact 
form  that  the  meat  of  the  subject  may 
be  gained  in  a  usable  form  without  dig¬ 
ging  out  or  transposing  to  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  use.  For  the  future  of  correct 
drumming  this  is  surely  a  good  book  for 
instructors,  drummers  and  band  and 
orchestra  directors. 


A  VERY  BIG  WORD 

ABILITY  is  a  big  word  and  we  are 
always  thinking  about  it — always  talk¬ 
ing  about  our  abiUty. 

Just  place  before  this  word  “ability,” 
the  syllables  “depend,”  and  you  have 
the  biggest  word  that  I  can  think  of  in 
Service — you  have  dependability. 


“I  had  six  honest  serving  men — 
They  taught  me  all  I  knew: 

Their  names  were  Where  and 
What  and  When — 

And  Why  and  How  and  Who.” 

— Kipling. 


Brutus:  “How  many  sandwiches  have 
you  eaten?” 


The  Finesl  Line  of 

Uniforms 
and  Capes 

for  School  Bands 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

The 

Henderstm -Ames  Co. 

KatauMM*.  Mich. 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Writs  Jer  Cdlmiog  No.  308  onJ 
rnsnUon  jfostr  Sekool  Coiors 

George  Evans  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Since  1860 

132  North  5th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  onr  big  new  catatog  of 
band  uniCornna;  alao  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  new  cape  eir- 
cular  with  saniplea  and  low 
net  prices. 

Let  ns  make  you  original 
drawings  In  your  school  col¬ 
ors.  No  obligation. 

Pine  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship — reasonable  prices. 

{.UNION  MADEi  WriSa  Today! 

CRADDOCK  COMPANY 

Amoriec's  Mott  Progratthra  Ualfonm  Homo 
CraMock  Bldg.flUntasCity.Afio.^ 


Send  for  our 


FOOTBALL 


MUSIC 

BULLETIN 


Wa  spacialias  in  school  music 

ELLIS  B.  HALL.  Publiehers 
AMARILLO,  TEXAS 


READY  — MUSIC  SUPERVISORS! 

THE  AMERICAN  VIOLIN  SYSTEM 

far  baciaaars,  by  LLOYD  LOAR,  Mask  Mssisr 

America’s  greatest  coarse  of  pnbKc  sdiool 
instructions  ever  pablisbed.  (Two  volumes). 
Price  (per  volume)  only  SOe 

Pub.  by  NICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO. 
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WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Makers  of  high  grade  BOEHM  FLUTES 
and  PICCOLOS,  used  by  leading  artists 
in  Symphony  and  Opera  Orchestras.  New 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 


S«HAVNES  CO*»oft  mass  ave«BOSTON*MASS 


Zeke  Percy  Ser  ; 

“Men  who  h^ve  a  good  deal  tew  say, 
use  the  fntest  words — ” 


Hy  Higgins  Sez: 

“I  have  known  menny  a  man  tew 
beat  in  an  argument  by  just  nodding 
his  bed  once  in  awhile  and  sim^rfy  say 
‘jess  so  jess  so’.” 


Clerk:  “A  collar  for  your  husband? 
What  size?” 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  “I’ve  forgotten  the 
size,  but  I  can  just  reach  around  his 
neck  with  both  hands.”  - 


You  and  Who  Else 
Gets  This  Gift! 

This  wonderful  book  needs  no  Introduction.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  volumes  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  school 
music.  For  a  limited  time  only,  one  copy  (deluxe  edition)  will  be 
given  with  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  SCHCX)L  MUSICIAN  at 
60c  each,  and  5c  extra  to  pay  postage.  Send  $1.25  for  the  two 
subscriptions  and  the  book.  Act  promptly.  The  supply  is  very 
limited.  Address  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


True  worth  seldom  press-agents  it¬ 
self. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AOEMEnJT.  CIRCUI.ATION.  ETC..  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  *4.  111*, 
of  the  SCHOOU  MUSICIAN,  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  Ancust.  at 
Chicaco,  III.,  for  October  1,  1131. 
County  of  Cook  ) 

State  of  Illinois  I  "• 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Robert  L..  Shepherd,  who,  havlns 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledKe  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  manasement  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  edHor,  manaking  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Publishing 
Co.  (Inc.),  (Chicago,  III. 

Editor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd.  Chicago,  III. 

-  Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
(Chicago,  III. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  Arm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  wrll 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.)  . 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Hi.;  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  244  E.  Pear¬ 
son,  Chicago.  III.;  Nettie  Ramberg,  19S3  N. 
Fairfleld  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.;  E.  T.  Wilson, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees.  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are;  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur¬ 
ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  compaqy  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  nducihry  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  each 
trustee  Is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  afllant’a  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  -which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  is  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  flde  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  Indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bond% 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
Sth  day  of  October,  1*11.  t 

LESLIE  GBORGE.  ! 

•  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expiree  February  It,  19*1.) 
(Seal) 


Name 


^oXton 

cOLLEGIATe 


Band 

Instruments 


The  Almond  School  band  was  organized  in  Sep' 
tember,  1930  by  Frank  Holton  y  Co.,  and 
completely  equipped  with  Holton  Collegiate  In¬ 
struments.  Under  the  capable  direction  of  Russell 
R.  Grindle  this  fine  band  not  only  won  first  place 
in  the  Wisconsin  Contest  in  May,  1931  against 
eight  other  entrants,  but  was  given  special  mention 
for  outstanding  performance. 


The  Collegiate  Trumpet 

Truly  an  aristocrat  among  trumpets. 
Built  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
average  so  called  standard  lines  but  at 
a  popular  price  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  parent  of  the  average  school  boy 
and  girl.  Made  to  play  as  well  as  sell. 


Popular  Priced  Editions  of  Famous 
Band  Instrument  Masterpieces 

Holton  Collegiate  Band  Instruments  were  created  for  the  school 
band  market.  They  meet  in  every  respect  the  demand  of 
amateur  musicians  for  quality  at  popular  prices. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  LOOKING.  Their  rich  and  artistic 
appearance  will  instantly  impress  you. 

THEY  PERFORM  PERFECTLY.  They  have  the  tone,  the 
perfect  tuning,  the  absolute  ease  of  playing  demanded  by  great 
Artists,  —  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  you  will  find  in  many 
professional  instruments. 

TREMENDOUS  VALUES.  Truly  professional  quality  in  the 
price  range  of  the  school  band  —  the  greatest  band  instrument 
values  ever  offered. 

AND  BEST  OF  ALL.  Frank  Holton  Co.  proudly  puts  its 
name  on  all  of  its  products;  your  guaranty  of  honest  workman¬ 
ship  and  fair  price. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  We  will  promptly  send  information 
on  the  instrument  you  indicate.  Try  a  Collegiate  for  ten  days 
free. 

For  The  Supervisor 

Investigate  the  Holton  Guaranteed  Plan  that  produces  a  playing 
band  in  12  weeks  without  financial  risk  to  the  school  or  parents. 
No  other  plan  like  it.  The  coupon  will  bring  details. 

Frank  HoIXon  Co. 

Makers  of  America’s  Greatest  Band  Instruments 

Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO.. 

1233  Church  St.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

n  Send  me  Free  Loan  Application.  I  am  interested 


□  Send  Details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 


Street  Address 


The  School  Musician  for  October,  1931 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Makers  of  high  grade  BOEHM  FLUTES 
and  PICCOLOS,  used  by  leading  artists 
in  Symphony  and  Opera  Orchestras.  New 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 


Hy  Higgins  Sez: 

“I  have  known  menny  a  man  tew 
beat  in  an  argument  by  just  nodding 
his  hed  once  in  awhile  and  simply  say 
‘jess  so  jess  so’.” 


I  identify  gemm 

Hrynei  frodt 


Clerk:  “A  collar  for  your  husband? 
What  size?” 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  “I’ve  forgotten  the 
size,  but  I  can  just  reach  around  his 
neck  with  both  hands.” 


S«HAYNES  C0*k)8  massave-BOSTON*MAS: 


True  worth  seldom  press-agents  it- 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  CIBCX7I.ATION,  ETC..  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  Itl2. 
of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  publlehed 
monthly,  except  July  and  Aucust.  at 
Chicago,  III.,  for  October  1,  1S31. 
County  of  Cook  ) 

State  of  Illlnoia  }  f 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforeaald.  pereonally  ap¬ 
peared  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depoaea 
and  aaya  that  he  la  the  Editor  and  Bualneae 
Manager  of  the  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  la,  to  the  beat  of  hla 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  atatement  of 
the  ownerahip,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforeaald 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411.  Postal  Lawa 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresaea  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Publishing 
Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  HI. 

Editor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd.  Chicago,  III. 

-  Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
Chicago,  III. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  and  addresaea  of  the 
Individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  Arm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern.  Its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  Individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.;  Robert  L,.  Shepherd,  244  E.  Pear¬ 
son,  Chicago.  III.;  Nettie  Ramberg,  1>13  N. 
FairAeld  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.;  E.  T.  Wilson. 
EllQiart,  Ind. 

2.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees.  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are;  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers.  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur¬ 
ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also.  In  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  apg>ears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  each 
trustee  Is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  aillant’e  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  afllant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  (mrporatlon  has  any  interest 
direct  or  Indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bond% 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBERT  U  SHEPHERD, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
8th  day  of  October,  1811.  t 

LBSUB  GEORGE, 

•  Notary  Public.  ' 

(My  commission  expires  February  13,  1888.) 
(Seal) 


BeamlifuUy  bssnd  in  htu* 
cloth.  Cover  impressed  in 
gold.  186  pages.  Fine  book 
paper. 


This  wonderful  book  needs  no  IntrcxJuction.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  volumes  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  school 
music.  For  a  limited  time  only,  one  copy  (deluxe  edition)  will  be 
given  with  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  at 
60c  each,  and  5c  extra  to  pay  postage.  Send  $  1 .25  for  the  two 
subscriptions  and  the  book.  Act  promptly.  The  supply  is  very 
limited.  Address  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  230  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Name 


^olton 

cOLLEIiIATe 


Band 

Insirumenls 


Sd'O®  ' 


AV«*o®^  yloUo®  ''^^oUon 

The  Almond  School  band  was  organized  in  Sep' 
tember,  1930  by  Frank  Holton  S’  Co.,  and 
completely  equipped  with  Holton  Collegiate  In¬ 
struments.  Under  the  capable  direction  of  Russell 
R.  Grindle  this  fine  band  not  only  won  first  place 
in  the  Wisconsin  Contest  in  May,  1931  against 
eight  other  entrants,  but  was  given  special  mention 
for  outstanding  performance. 


The  Collegiate  Trumpet 

Truly  an  aristocrat  among  trumpets. 
Built  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
average  so  called  standard  lines  but  at 
a  popular  price  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  parent  of  the  average  school  boy 
and  girl.  Made  to  play  as  well  as  sell. 


Popular  Priced  Editions  of  Famous 
Band  Instrument  Masterpieces 

Holton  Collegiate  Band  Instruments  were  created  for  the  school 
band  market.  They  meet  in  every  respect  the  demand  of 
amateur  musicians  for  quality  at  popular  prices. 

THEY  ARE  GOOD  LOOKING.  Their  rich  and  artistic 
appearance  will  instantly  impress  you. 

THEY  PERFORM  PERFECTLY.  They  have  the  tone,  the 
perfect  tuning,  the  absolute  ease  of  playing  demanded  by  great 
Artists,  —  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  you  will  find  in  many 
professional  instruments. 

TREMENDOUS  VALUES.  Truly  professional  quality  in  the 
price  range  of  the  school  band  —  the  greatest  band  instrument 
values  ever  offered. 

AND  BEST  OF  ALL.  Frank  Holton  Co.  proudly  puts  its 
name  on  all  of  its  products;  your  guaranty  of  honest  workman¬ 
ship  and  fair  price. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  We  will  promptly  send  information 
on  the  instrument  you  indicate.  Try  a  Collegiate  for  ten  days 
free. 

For  The  Supervisor 

Investigate  the  Holton  Guaranteed  Plan  that  produces  a  playing 
band  in  12  weeks  without  financial  risk  to  the  school  or  parents. 
No  other  plan  like  it.  The  coupon  will  bring  details. 


Frank  HoUon  6*  Co 

Makers  of  America’s  Greatest  Band  Instruments 

Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO., 

1233  Church  St.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

□  Send  me  Free  Loan  Application.  I  am  interested 


□  Send  Details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 


Street  Address 


Uo  oovj 


.  .  iNaTionai  i\unners-up 
Play  Conn  Instruments 


National  Winner 

Second  Place 
Clou  A 


The  trophy  shown  shore 
was  won  by  Marion  at  the 
1931  Nadonal  Hish  School 
Asoil  Contest.  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa.  It  symbolizes  Mari¬ 
on's  rapid  rise  to  national 
recocnition  and,  no  doubt, 
forecasts  an  eren  mote  bril¬ 
liant  future.  The  photocraph 
shows  the  prize  winning 
band  with  its  practically 
100^  Conn  equipmem. 


The  MARION  High  School  Band, 

Marion,  Indiana,  winner  of  Indiana 
Scare  Championships  in  1926,  1927 
and  1929,  forged  ahead  to  well  deserved 
national  prominence  when  it  won  second 
place,  A,  at  Tulsa  this  year. 

Its  splendid  achievement  is  due  largely  to 
the  ability  and  foresight  of  its  able  direaor, 

C  R.  Tuttle,  who  first  determined  what  it 
takes  to  ^ild'a  successful  band  and  then 
followed*  throu^  courageously  with  the 
building.  In  addition  to 'Sound  instruction 
and  direaion,  Mr.  Tuttle  earlv  recognized 
the  necessity  of  insisting  on  goon  instruments. 

He  says,  "We  urge  the  pupils  in  our  mde  school 
bands  to  purchase  goo^  instruments.  We  find  that  only 
about  of  those  who  own  good  instruments  foil  to 
succeed;  while  40^  of  those  who  purchase  cheap  in¬ 
struments  become  discouraged  and  drop  out.  Our  High 
School  Band  has  a  practically  complete  set  of  Conn  Instru¬ 
ments,  contributing  to  a  finished  performance  which  it 
would  be  difficult  if,  not  impossible  to  secure  in  any 
other  way.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  ffiese  splendid  in¬ 
struments  have  helped  our  band  in  its  rapid  progress." 

Marion’s  experience  is  entirely  typical.  Consider  that 
all  three  of  the  1931  prize  winning  Class  A  bands  and 
both  first  arid-second  place  Class  B  winners  are  largely 
Conn  equipped.  A  majority  of  the  prize  winning  soloists 


also  won  on  Conn  instruments.  Each  year  it 
is  the  same.  Surely  this  remarkable  record  is 
of  real  significance  to  every  direaor,  music 
supervisor  and  individual  musician. 

If  you  want  your  band  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  and  anain  greater  musical  success, 
equip  with  Conns.  Every  Conn  added  to 
your  instrumentation  enhances  its  perform¬ 
ance  and  its  chances  for  success.  Home  trial, 
convenient  payments  make  purchase  easy. 
See  your  Conn  dealer  or  write  for  literature. 
Mention  instrument  or  instruments  which 
interest  you  most. 

Valuable  Charts  for  Music  Supervisors 
Conn’s  Band  and  Orchestra  Charts  are  a  wonderful 
teaching  aid.  Standard  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Set  of 
charts  on  18  instruments  and  text  book,  "How  Music  is 
Made,”  sent  postpaid  for  |1,  about  one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible  to  start 
with  beginners  and  have  a  playing  band  in  4  to  6  weeks. 
Faaory  organizers  handle  all  deuils.  Full  information  and 
fiee  Ixx^, ' '  Band  Organizing  Made  Easy,”  sent  without  ob- 
ligarion  to  music  supervisors, direaors  or  any  school  official. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  1042  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


C.  B.  TtlTTLE 

Harlem 


IF  CONN  IS  NOT  ON  THE  INSTRUMENT 
IT  IS  NOT  A-  GENUINE  CONN 


BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 


